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30 DAYS FREE? 


FOR BETTER FARMING 


Will You Try This Engine 











HEN you buy a farm powerit 
is to your interests to get the 
engine that.will give you 

—the best service—at the least ex- 

pense—with the greatest conven- 

tence—and the least trouble. ° 
You can’t afford to buy any other 


with it. 


** * 

Now, we believe that we have the 
gasoline engine vou want, 

We know that our engine—the 
Abenaque—is more convenient in 
every day use—is adapted to a wider 
range of work,—gives less trouble, 
and—takes less fuel than any other 
farm power engine made. 





the Abenaque will do better work 
for you than any other engine in 
your neighborhood. 

It is so simple and so convenient 
that you can’t help-being delighted 


In the first place it is adapted to 
5 more kinds of work than any other 
engine ; it can be used in more ways, 
in more places and in more positions. 
This is,true because the Aben- 
aque is a ‘“unit’—that is, it is self: 
contained—all one piece of ma- 
pages —— can pick up and set 
down anrw 
or a hillside, and be all ready for 


have with a saw-buck. 


business. 


ere—on rough ground 


ditional cost) and youcan meve 
it about your place with no 
more trouble than you would 


And it’s always ready for 


Our special method of mixing 
the air and gas, enables us to be 
entirely independent of the heat 
of the engine tor vaporizing the 
gasoline, so that you can start the 
Abenaque as surely in the coldest 
weather, as you can in summer, 

We positively guarantee this— 
and it means a lot to you. 

Our patented system of cooling is 








on the Abenaque. 


s * ¢ 









We know it, and we want to prove 
it,to you—or let you prove it-your- 
self, 


Therefore we ask the privilege 
of sending you any Abenaque En- 
gine you may select 


Abenaque'Gasoline Engines 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


Engines bought now can be used with Alcohol without change, 


No Money in Advance. 


ours—is of the * 
positive in action, 





On 30 Days Free Trial 


No money in advance—no trouble 
or bother, 

We send a man to show you how no 
to run it, and then, 

You simply use the engine 30 days, 
and decide whether the claims we 
make for it are true. or not, 

That is the way, to be sure about it, 









make. 


of course, we wouldn't dare make 
such an offer if we weren't sure that 


business in an instant. 
t is built on long, heavy Z-beams 
ich take up the vibration so that 
Soundation ig necessary—no 
bolting down or trueing up. 
The gasoline tank and water-cir- 
culating tanks are fart of the en- 
gine, so you have no connections to 


You can put the engine on any or- 
dinary truck or sled (o 
special steel trucks at a slight ad- 


or we provide 


admittedly the bes? in use today. 

Instead of having to have an extra 
hogshead of water, holding 60 
gallons, the Abenaque has long, flat 
tanks—a part of the engine—which 
require only 4 or 5 paiifuls of water 
and which nevertheless give great- 
er circulation, greater vadiation of 
heat, and more rapid cooling, than 


Abenaque Mach. Works, “*sinste Statca, 


Gasoline Engines, Wood Sawing Outfits, Ensilage Outfits, Saw Mili mene. Grinders, 


All parts 


or7@ and can getat then. for adj 
But what's the use of talking? 
see from actual use how good it is, 


and select your engine for 
Please ask for Catalogue C, 


the big, awkward 70 gal. hogsheads. 

e water cannot 4e/£ circulating 
and we guarantee that you will 
never have an overheated cylinder 


The governor—another patent of 
‘hit-or-miss” type, 

It may be set to 
any desired speed; it allows an ex- 
Plosion only when needed; and lets 
the pump, sparker and valve mech- 
anism rest during the idle strokes, 
in the open’’—nothing 
hidden. You see what they are doing 


Letus send you one, that you may 
Send today for full particulars 
trial. 



































W. L.: DOUGLAS 
3.50 &*3. 00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORL 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbe equa!ledatany price 


To Shoe Dealers: 

L, Douglas’ Job- 
Ding House is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 



























SHOES ros 5 EVERYBODY 


5 Women's f a 9 Bien, eae to arf en, f3 
w. L Doug las. Women's. Miseos and 
hildren’s hese; for style, ~ and wear 


excel other makes, 
itl could’ take you into my large 


factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Dougias shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 


than any other make. 
Wiesewse you live, you can obtain W. 
Dengine shoes, His name and price is stam riped 
Sostoms, which protects you against h 

prices, and inferior shoes. Take no substi« 
tute, Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 

and insist having them. 
rest Color Eyelets used; they wiff not wear brassy. 

we ite for ittustrated’ Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W. L, DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mase. 


UNIMPROVED 


FARM LANDS 


/ IN OSCEOLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


This group of lands were covered at one timewith 
hardwood timber, some hemlock, but no pine, 
SOIL is heavy and rich, chy or gravely loam, well 
watered. CROPS—good hay and grain lands, ideal 
for potatoes, all fruits do well. 

These lands are guaranteed to be as fine as any in 
the state but are still wild and covered with some 
timber and must be cleared, 

M STS are plentiful and close and on good 

allroads. Good schools, churches, roads and 
teleptiong | lines already built. 

MS: Lands sold for cash or one-quarter down 
balance in five annual payments, interest 6%—Price 
$12 to 215 per acre. Write for booklet. 


Hw. W. MARSH, Manistee, Michigan. 















See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | 


te adv. in the old, reliable A 
t the next time. 





Let Me Quote You a Price *:**** 


on the AMERICAN 





We manufacture end sel) the celebrated amor 


“can Manure Spreader to the consumer direct 
from our factory—saving sll the — fits 
made by Sen and dealers. These its are 
left out of consideration in the prices ¢ at I i 
to make you direc ® factory on an 


can Manure Gpreader 
This. mente that you rou can buy from our factory at 


fact oee—be a Wholesale Buyer. 
me I that Ssn't allt We don’ task you to pey cash 
advance, 


We sell the American 
Manure Spreader 


liberal time payments — 
on ime—; giving our customers easy 
ae _ 1 bee HY ay 
et 
Spreader really pay for Fant as it. earns ae 
We are the Ax ~ concern in the Vatiee Se States 
manefacturing and selling Manure Spread 
Sree es the user on time and on trial at low fac. 
ry prices. 
The Amertoan Manure Spreader has 40 per 
mt more exclusive features than any other 
8p reader, It is aiep-class in every respect— 
made to last a lifet 
There isno eae rabout the American 
Manure Spreader being the standard 
Spreader of the world, 





Manure Sprea 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 





all of = claims for the ce! 
ani Manure 


we se 
ath —€ the 1.4 


m his o 
th t iti st resen' f not as nt 
ito Seber: ag BT 
i 
“The low aes 
ean Manure Spreader will 
livered at your station. 


We Pay All Freight 


This price will be for the Spreader o1 
price will Lad for 
price will be cpeten than is lower than di 
charging for Spreaders that are not near 
as the American. 
clusive features of th 
with me. ee es 
Write for in —_ te 

Ww — d booklet. 


Spreader and 
lot of in 
on the questio 
lizing — a questic 
every farmer is inter 


in and wants to know all 
about. 
Just write me today on 













ra tal card. 
will see that you 
our book and my espec 


price at once, « 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
1241 Hastings St. 





A 


leheoted 
Covengen, wo al low 80 days’ trial 


the Spreader 
farm for a full pony to be eatiofied 


t both 


ons $e qucte ron. op on Amest 


When you examine ait tt the ex- 
the American you will agree 






my catalogue 
They will ah tea you 
all about the American Manure 









W. W. COLLIER, Gen. Manager 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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rts are cut from 


is full of 


Why is the Zizr/in 12 
around that money can 

tne en! =| obtainable for the 
7 are strong and pam, ond wok wide 08 


I conditions. The beech block and 
steel drop-forgings ; the barrels 


Et tw enc caineey bl in detail and 


able gun lore. 


The Harlin Prearms@Qa 


119Willow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

























iss GooD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
Wher writing to an advertiser is to yh “? saw 
. A.” Try 
t You'll get @ more prompt reply 
than you ever did before. 





at bar 
sale. 


MERRIMAN, Madison, M 


ain 
A. 





MONEY-MAKING NO FARMS BSc 
Me. 


RIMAS . ‘Real Eat Estates Agent, 


+- 





Dates of Coming Meetings 





AGRICULTURE - 
Am Institute farmers’ club, New Yerk........Fe) 








Seen Ee SOG, GeO iwncscccvcessscocaceues 4-5 
N J agri soc, Trenton .......... ! 

N © board of agri, a ees Dec 
Ohio state board of agri, Columbus .. - Jan 18-1 B 
Pa agri soc, Harrisburg .............. conan 22-2 
Tenn state institute, Nashville ...........Nov a 


DAIRY 


New York state dairymen’s assn, Elmira.:Dec 11 rE} 
Western cheesemaker’'s assn, Milwaukee, 

EMD -<vankhaminedeuse sine tsccaiiveehtadodadid's dk. Jan 9-11 
Penn dairy union, Harrisburg Jan 3-5 
Ind state dairy assn, Indianapolis.......... Jan 3-31 
Wis butter and cheesemakers’ ussn, Wausau Feb 5-8 
Mich dairymen’s assn, Saginaw ....,.......Feb 13-15 





LIVE STOCK 
Aberdeen F send assn, Palmer house, Chi- 


cago, 

Am Jersey 

ew York Nooniu cane lem. Gaxtascdasrectoccesta.. MA 
Am National live stock assn, Denver, Col..Jan » 
Am Oxford Down record assn, Chicago 
Am Poland-China record assn, Chicago 
Ain Southdown breeders’ assn, Chicago... 
Am Suffolk flock registry assn, Chicago ...., 
Am trotting assn, Chicago .................seces. 
American Shropshire registry assn, Chicago....D 
American milch goat record assn, Hamilton, 0, 





swine breeders’ 
Cheviot assn, Syracuse, N Y.. 
Cotswold assm, Chicago 
Derset horm assn, Chicago ec 5 
Duroc-Jersey swine breeders’ asam, Chicago... .lx 
Dutch Belted asan, New York 
French coach horse registry co, 
Galloway assn, Chicago 
Guernsey aasn, New York city ..............,.Ma 
Hampshire Down breeders’ assn, 
Holstein-Friesian aasn, Syracuse, N 
| Iuteruational live stock exposition, 
| National Poland-China record assn, 


Cheshire 
Y 








Chicago Dec 1-3 
Dayton, 
National wool growers’ 
assn, 
Chicago 


Harrisburg. Tar 
Percheron heme assn, 
| Percheron registry co, Columbus, O 
Poland China assn, Memphis, Tenn 
| Poland China record assn, St Joseph, Mo....}« 
| Red Polled assn, Chicago I 
| Shorthorn assn, Chicago .... 
Shropshire assn, Chicago 
Spanish Merino assn, agricultural college, 

MEA TRivnsnna chpansesamtacts sbseenteRbinadeker + 
Spanish Merino assn, Middlebury, Vt 
Tamworth assn, Flint, Mich 
ee OR. CRUOORE ook cnccevedepedicuvasse: 
International live stock exposition, Chicago, 

SD  Konqouvaceotesdb poems rhichabecspeccenensdste> D 
Aberdeen Angus cattle breeders of Kan, 

PEMNTIED | c ceindcescedecectet covebsecnes i 
Penn live stock breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 2-3 





GRANGE M== 
Smyrna 
Cumberland . 
Masonic 


TINGS 
Delaware state grange, 
Maryland state grange 
Néw Jersey state grange, 

POU | dins depineesaceiccescabestacché 
New York state grange, “Binghamton 
Ohio state grange, Canton . 
Pennsylvania state grange 
West Virginia, Charleston............ 









HORTICULTURE 
Detroit, Mich 
COR i ceveescncdsee an 2 
Philadelphia ..Ja 
Phila- 


Am assn nureerymen, 
Am carnation soc, Toronto, 
Am cranberry growers’ assn, 
Am florists and ornamental hort, 
delphia 
Am apple growers’ congress, St Louis .... 
Am retail nurserymen’s protective assn, De- 
troit 
Eastern nurserymen ‘s assn, Rochester, N 
ey | growers’ assn, Adams Co, Benderville 
Ce vSonensovocen cegesecdegsccecegsworceaceus Dec 


Ilinois northern hort soc ” Joliet EY Gre De 4-5 
International apple shippers’ assn, Atlantic 
GORE i cdnncccepscccdecsosescsxececcsovsgedscroe ceges A 
Maryland hort soc, Baltimore 
Missouri hort soc, Boonville 
New York fruit growers’ assn, 
New Jersey hort soc, Trenton 
Nurserymen’s mutual protective 
aaa 
Pennsylvania hort soc, Harrisburg 
Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del 
West Virginia hort soc, Charleston.......... Jan | 
Western New York hort soc, Rochester 





assp, 





- 
ae 


Useful Work Just Ahead—The 22- 


gressive farmer, gardener, poultryms 
or stock raiser almost unconscious!y 
takes to himself the text, “im time of 
peace prepare for war.” This 3 
the experience of every thought- 
ful man during the winter 

son when work in the field 
temporarily laid by. The worksh 
on every regulated farm, be it lar 
or small, can be so utilized these wi 
ter days as to make work easier n: 
spring and profits greater. Look 0\ 
the garden implements, take care 
the edged tools, overhaul the culti\ 
tor, the seeder and the mowing n 
chine. Parts that are missing shou 
be supplied ready for next yea! 
campaign. Dulled edges should |! 
sharpened, and then protected f 
later. service. One of the best devices 
that has come to our attention for 
some time, right along this line, fs the 
Practical Alundum grinder made by 
the Royal Manufacturing Compar 
933 East Walnut street, Lancaster, Pa, 











and advertised in these pages last 


; week. We urge our readers to get 
circulars and particulars. Anyone 
mentioning this journal can’ obtaiz 


this circular for the asking. 
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NOTHER season is drawing to a close and the Thanksgiving holi- 
day and the thanksgiving spirit just ahead of us affords oppor- 
tunity for quiet thought, for retrospect, for planning for the 
future. The bins are full to overfiowing, the stacks of hay are 
pointing skyward, the flocks and herds are fattening for the 
block. Special crozs are garnered and moving into distributive 

channels; this, whether they originated in the fertile plains of the Mississippi 

basin, the valleys of the sun-kissed Pacific slope, the stretches of southern 
bayou and plantation, or the orchards and fields of the north and east. 

The year 1906 may be summarized as one of uniform and almost un- 
paralleled excellence in crop production. The liberal bulk in tonnage, with 
reasonably good prices, means continued prosperity for farmers, and that in 
a very large way points to further business health for the country at large. 
Seldom does a season show such uniformity in excellence of crop yield. 
Climatic conditions proved favorable throughout the growing season, and 
disappointed some of the pessimists who expressed fears that the abnormal 
winter of 1905-6 must be followed by crop disaster. Acreage was large in 
practically all the staple and special crops. Moisture was reasonably well 
distributed, temperatures in the main favorable, drawbacks few. 

A full appreciation of the increase in the wealth of the country by reason 
of a good crop year is really beyond the grasp of the human mind. So ac- 
customed is the eye to the public print statements, jauntily reeled off in six 
and eight figures, relating to promotion of mining stock and trust schemes, 
that it is a relief to turn for a moment to something even more impressive, 
especially as it has reality. The farm value of a half dozen staples, together 
with a few special crops, produced from the soil in the year now closing 
exceeds $3,000,000,000. Over the leaf will be found a table expressing in 
round numbers named crops and farm values approximating this vast sum. 
Note it: 3000 millions. In a s‘.gle item, corn, the earth has yielded ci her 
increase to the extent of something like 2900 million bushels. This is sub- 
stantially the largest crop on record in this, the greatest corn producing 
country on the globe. How can such figures be grasped, even inadequately? 
One illustration will throw a little light on their magnitude. 

Take the corn crop. An ordinary car will carry 500 bushels. The crop 
of 1906, providing it were all to be transported, would require 5,600,000 cars. 
These approximate, including couplings, 38 feet to the car, or a total so great 
as to moment#rily confuse the mind. But reduced to miles, it means that 
the corn crop of 1906 would require a solid train, one car closely following 
another, 40,000 miles long, or enough to encircle the globe at the equator, 
and lap over from Chicago to Central China. A study of the accompanying 
table showing various crops, will cause similar reflections relating to the 
output of such staples as wheat, cotton, hay, etc. These leading items thus 
grouped present total value on farms approximately a billion dollars greater 
than was the case in the unsatisfactory season of 1896, or ten years ago. The 
difference compared with the last two or three seasons is less marked, be- 
cause farmers have enjoyed an era of long continued prosperity, and were 
never in better shape to hold their crops or market them conservatively, or 
improve in various directions their equipment. 

At this Thanksgiving season, when the heart turns toward the Giver of 
all good, suffice it in this brief showing to allude in some detail to the crops 


























































we 
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of the year; to harvests now fully gathered, 
with the exception of cotton and corn, and to 
tie brief summaries elsewhere in these pages 
relating to harvests, prices and prospects. No 
mention is here made of the shecwing of farm 
animals; this will occur in our usual summary 
to be printed next February. Neither is specific 
mention made of the prosperous year in poultry 
and in the profits of the dairy. Naturally the 
latter are represented in a way in the showing 
in crops, hay and cereals particularly, which 
are so largely consumed at home, and converted 
into concentrated food products. 
SUMMARY OF 1906 CROPS © 

Crop progress from month to month, and 
final fruition, have been fully portrayed through- 
out the season in American Agriculturist, in our 
special crop reports, and in our department of 
Commercial Agriculture. It is not amiss, how- 
ever, to here very briefly summarize the year’s 
harvests, prices and prospects as a fitting close 
to another season in cur exclusive crop report- 
ing service. The accompanying tables afford 
at a glance crop measurements, with compari- 
sons covering a series of years. It will be noted, 
for example, that the 


high temperature in late August interfered with 
the best development, and there was more or 
less premature ripening and consequent failure 
of heads to properly fill. The crop of spring 
wheat, therefore, is evidently a little less than 
that of 1905, but excellent returns in winter 
wheat territory more than made up in deficiency 
in spring sown grain. 

Foreign countries taking fair quantities of 
wheat and flour, yet are somewhat indifferent, 
owing to the generally good world’s crops of 
wheat and rye. 

CORN 


* Allusion has been made to the magnificent 
corn crop of 1906, and the estimated yield may 
be here repeated, over 2,900,000,000 bushels, 
vastness never before frily reached, although 
closely approached in a few recent seasons. The 
crop was favored with almost ideal Climatic 
conditions from start to finish, killing frosts 
held off remarkably well and liberal sunshine 
favored the maturing and curing of this grain 
so tremendously important in the crops of the 
year. The corn round-up, with estimated yield 
by states, is given in considerable detail in other 


THE CROPS OF THE YEAR 


This was the case the past year. The area under 
rye was somewhat below a normal, approximat- 
ing 1,867,000 acres, but the rate of yield was 
better, 164% bushels, resulting in a good ultimate 
outturn, both as to quantity and quality. Rye is 
nearly always a reliable-crop in the states where 
mostly grown; Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New 
York, Minnesota, Michigan and Nebraska lead- 
ing. In sharp contrast with Burope, notably 
Germany, Russia, ete, the United States is not a 
rye eating country. Therefore there is little 
stimulus to increase the area under this crop. 
A moderate amount is required each year for 
domestic use in making flour and spirits, a very 
small surplus going abroad. 
BARLEY 
A favorite crop in a few states, notably Min- 
nesota, California, Iowa, Wisconsin, the Dakotas 
and New York, barley usually yields reasonably 
well. The latest crop was a full onc, placed in 
our final report printed October 20 at 148,263,000 
bushels from an area of 5,235,000 acres, yield 
per acre a littie more than +8 bushels. Condi- 
tions were favorable throughout, and returns 
at the threshing machine were rather better 
than any recent sea- 








wheat and corn crops 
are the largest on 
record; other cereals 
very full yields; cot- 
ton exceeded but sel- 
dom; hay short of 
some recent years, but 
made up in increased 
value; potatoes, on- 
ions, hops, cranberries, 
etc, full crops; apples 
a half better than last 
year’s short yield, etc. 

Prices paid farmers 
might well be higher 
in some instances, Yet 
considering the vol- 
ume of the crops, the 
situation has often 
been far less satisfac- 
tory than is the case 
this year. More or 
less congestion § in 
transporting produce, 





a 





owing to shortage in 
cars, has somewhat 
interfered with farm- 
ers’ business, yet the crops of the year are 
moving in a generally normal manner, and 
should show a reasonable profit to producers 
for the year’s work. Prices in some- instances 
appea> low, wheat at one time this fall selling 
at the lowest figures since 1902, yet this made 
up in part through the larger rate of yield, The 
bank balances to the farmers’ credit at the 
opening of winter, and anticipation of another 
season’s campaign should make a good showing. 
WHEAT 

As outlined in considerable detail in our final 
report of the estimated wheat crop of 1906, pub- 
lished October 20, this makes a splendid total 
of 776,000,000 bushels, or the largest on record. 
This crop may be divided roughly into winter 
wheat 500 millions, spring wheat 276 millions. 
The winter wheat crop showed an average yield 
per acre of 16.2 bushels, and of spring wheat 
14.4 bushels. The total area under wheat was 
49,914,000 acres, and the average rate of yield 
for all wheat 15.6 bushels. The showirg made 
by winter wheat is relatively better than that in 
spring wheat territory, output large and quality 
aiso decidedly superior te the average for a 
series of years. In spring sown grain somewhat 
trying weather prevailed early in the crop sea- 
son, although growth as a whole, pushed on 
rapidly, the plant even escaping rust visitation, 
which at one time threatened it. The period of 
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sons. The bariey crop 
is a reasonably popu- 
lar one, and each year 
finds small exports, 
most of that grown 
being required for 
home consumption. 
The demand for malt- 
ing barley is good and 
prospects for a liberal 
consumption. The low 
grades of barley are 
wanted, usually at 
relatively high prices, 
to mix with oats for 
feed purposes. There 
is every reason to be- 
lieve the latest crop 
will all be required be- 
fore another season. 
HAY 

Lacking the fasci- 
nating qualities which 
surround a speculative 








SUBSTANTIAL REASONS FOR THAT EXPANSIVE SMILE 


pages of this number of American Agriculturist. 
Consumption the coming winter will be enor- 
mous. Feeding cattle and other meat animals 
are already on new corn, and reasonably good 
markets for beef, pork and mutton insure an 
active season in this direction. Exports of corn 
make a respectable showing, 
much larger. 
OATS 

Occasional years have brought slightly larger 
yet the estimated total for 1906, 
931,000,000 bushels, may be regarded as practi- 
eally a full yield. This cereal underwent some 
vicissitudes which wheat and corn escaped, cut- 
ting down the rate of yield from a normal acre- 
age of about 30,260,000 acres to 30.7 bushels to the 
acre. This may be compared with 33.2 bushels 
in. 1905, and 33 bushels in 1904. A degree of 
drouth at time of seeding in the spring inter- 
fered with best germination of the seed, and the 
crop did not fully recover later, even though 
weather conditions were even more favorable, 
and in fact almost normal up to time of harvest. 
The quality of the crop is somewhat inferior as 
a whole, and this may mean a premium paid in 
the markets for choice grades. 


crops of oats, 


RYE 

One of the smaller crops, rye may be de- 
pended upon to show a total yield, season after 
season, of rather more than 30,000,000 bushels. 


but ought to be* 


commodity such as 
wheat, and regarded 
almost as a common- 
place, the tremendously important hay crop 
is not appreciated at its full worth. It is, per- 
haps, well to here remind the reader that hay 
stands second to oaly two or three crops in 
value, and each season greatly swells the total 
of the wealth added to the country. The farm 
value of the hay crop of the United States each 
year approximates: half a billion dollars. It is 
usually exceeded a little by wheat and cotton, 
and of course always by corn, which is the 
premier in staple crops. In spite of some short- 
age in western hay, the domestic crop of 106, 
as announced in these piges Septem ser_22, ap- 
proximated 52,897,000 tons secured from an 
area of a little less than 39,000,000 acres. The 
r te of yield to the acre was estimated at 1.36 
tons.. In an all around good year, the yield is 
fully 1% tons. It should te? remembered that 
these figures include only hey made from culti- 
vated grasses. In addition a very large and in- 
determinate quantity of wild hay, slough hay, 
and hay and forage from millets and other 
small grains, is each year harvested and 
utilized in feeding horses and fattenins: meat 
animals. The latest hay crop, as a whole, was a 
satisfactory one, and is moving at geod prices. 


COTTON 


In the nature of things cotton is a crop al- 
ways difficult to estimate. Picking begins cer- 
tainly by September 1 and continues for weeks,. 








depending upon weather conditions. The cereal 
crops, On the other hand, are harvested and 
housed within a short space of time, and are 
therefore more easily measured or estimated. 
The cotton crop of 1906 will not be fully secured 
for some time, but acreage and climatic condi- 
tions, considered, the belief is now general that 
the ultimate yield will approximate 12,500,000 
bales, or the largest for several seasons, with 
the exception of 1904. Exports continue heavy, 
taking practically all the surplus over home 
requirements. Domestic spinners are well en- 
gaged, and the cotton goods business is in 
healthy shape. 
POTATOES 

No crop is more generally grown than pota- 
toes. While a dozen states produce the bulk 
of the merchantable supply for autumn, winter 
and spring markets, potatoes are very largely 
produced in every part of the country. The 
estimated yield in 1906, as presented in our final 
report of October 27 was 276,854,000 bushels, an 
increase over 1905 of 24,000,000 bushels, but a 
little smaller than the crop of 1904. Comparing 
one season with another, covering a long series 
of years, the latest crop has proved one of the 
best. It was secured from an area of a little 
less than 3,000,000 acres which may be consid- 
ered a normal. Up to late summer, conditions 
were not wholly favorable, particularly in im- 
portant western states, but September brought 
better things, and killing frosts held off until 
the middle of October. The rate of yield in 
New York and Maine, both important producers, 
was better than usual. Autumn prices have suf- 
fered through pressure of offerings, the perish- 
able nature of the crop forcing many farmers 
to sell earlier than would otherwise be tue case. 
Large quantities are now in storage for winter 
markets. 

APPLES 


Compared with a year ago the apple crop of 
1906 shows excellent recovery. According to 
American Agriculturist’s final report, published 
November .3, the estimatod yield cf apples is 
36,120,000 barrels. This may be compared with 
the short crop of 1905 of less than 24,000,000 
barrels. But it is less than the average of three 
preceding years, this being something like 45,- 
000,000 barrels, and growers have secured some 
of the advantages in the way of better prices 
for sound stock, good enough to place in stor- 
age for winter markets. While the crop has 
thus been exceeded a number of times, the yield 
is good in important surplus states, particularly 
west of New England, and large quantities of 
apples are in winter storage. The yield in the 
west and southwest proved less than at one time 
appeared probable, owing to ravages of insect 
pests, bitter rot, etc. 


ONIONS 

A special money crop in a number of states, 
the outturn in. onions in 1906 made a liberal 
showing, approximately 3,670,000 bushels. This 
may be regarded as the crop in the commercial 
onion growing belt, and shows a slight increase 
over one and two years ago. The acreage re- 
mains nearly normal from year to year, al- 
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1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 
a a a 776,363,000 720,128,000 554,713,000 703,501,000 760,350,000 
Sa... 5 ss. we0ks © 2,962,000,000 2, 7038,384,000 2 573,863,000 2, 346,31: 2000 2,556,311,000 
SN oe Wy cichacatiewed 930,827,000 1,003,376,000 973,135,000 826,138,000 — 1,028,220,000 
Ee ere 30,785,000 31,966,000 30,286,000 P31 88000 33,000,000 
7 rrr 148,263,000 143,916,000 144,451,000 139,145,000 138,000,000 
Ng Seri Te 12,500,000 11,300,000 13,500,000 10,100,000 10,800,000 
I as a5 a6 ems 52,897,000 58,330,000 58,164,000 57,806,000 60,000,000 
SL DIE va sew cals «¢ 2% 30,000,000 30,445,000 22,190,000 26,639,000 29,351,000 
eee "area 276,584,000 252,984,000 288,664,000 255,000,000 271,777,000 
pT | Pree eee 36,120,000 23,500,000 45,360,000 42.626,000 46,625,000 
CE Pee er 3,670,000 3,588,000 5,342,000 3,090,000 3,822,000 
Cigar leaf tob, Ibs........ 176,120 000 157,745,000 152,950,000 164,080,000 171,675,000 
Cranberries, bus ........ 1,040,000 $15,000 1,135,000 1,000,000 675,000 
Dn ” ©s.6 ie a) 4.40 tee 52,686,000 49,140,000 42,120,000 86,900,000 36,990,000 


Broom corn, 47,740,000 


though there is a tendency to increase in a few 
western states such as Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Ohio and New York continue lead- 
ers in onion growing, with Massachusetts a 
close second, the crop being thoroughl™ special- 
ized in these states. 


CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 


Not in years has so good a crop of cigar leaf 
tobacco been grown. The total for 1906 was es- 
timated by this journal in issue of October 13 at 
503,000 cases (of 350 pounds each), against 451,- 
000 cases in 1905, and figures materially less 
than the present crop in a number of preceding 
years. Best of all, the quality of the cigar leaf 
tobacco this season is superior, and in marked 
contrast with that of a year ago, when great 
quantities. showed “damage by hail and pole 
sweat. Growers have. been securing better 
prices than for a number of years, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the crop has already 
changed ownership. 

CRANBERRIES 


Perhaps because it is hazardous, cranberry 
growing has a fascination for many tarmers in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Wisconsin, with 
scattering interest in other states. The-crop of 
1906, estimated at 1,040,000 bushels, has been 
exceeded but two or three times. It showed 
considerable increase over that of 1905, the lat- 
ter carrying with it some phenomenally high 
prices late in the season. Cranberries have 
moved with some freedom, but the open weather 
up to the middle of November, and the plenti- 
tude of apples, interfered somewhat with con- 
sumption of this choice fruit. 

HOPS 

Centered in four states, New York, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, the hop growing in- 
dustry is one of great importance. The crop 
this year, as published in our final report under 
date of October 6, placed at 293,000 bales (of 
180 pounds each) is somewhat larger than that 
of recent years. Conditions were favorable in 
the main, and all sections enjoyed good rates of 
Yield, opening prices several cents higher than 
a year ago. In view of the general prosperity 
of the country, a demand is anticipated for 
practically all the crop, especially when it is re- 
called that fairly liberal quantities are exported 
each year. 

BROOM CORN 


A minor crop, yet of great importance te a 
number of counties in Illinois, Kansas, Ne- 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF U SeCROPS 1906 WITH COMPARISONS 


--Total value millions—~ 

-—Crop in millions—_——-—Farm valu dollars 
1906 1905 1904 ‘ool 1896 21906 1905 1904 1901 1896 1906 1905 1904 1901 1896 
Wheat, bus 776 740 554 750 ’470 $0.62 $0.70 $0.92 $0.63 $0.73 481, 518 512 473 341 
Corn, bus 2,962 2,600 2,573 1,500 2,270 32 35 .38 .44 896 910 977 660 488 
Oats, bus .... 931 900 973 701 717 20 .20 24 80 ‘19 186 180 233 210 134 
Rye, bus ..... 31 35 30 25 3 4 30 -6 4 41 14 17 19 12 10 
Barley, bus ... 148 150 140 90 7% 40 .40 42 45 .32 59 60 59 41 23 
Flaxseed, bus . 30 30 23 20 17 20 8&0. 98 1.20 = 27 24 23 24 10 
Potatoes, bus.. 276 250 289 188 245 45 .O 45 60 124 125 130 109 70 
Cotton, bales... 12.5 11 13.6 10.8 8.8 45.00 44.00 44.00: 5.00 33/00 563 484 598 368 290 
Hay, tons .... 58 58 Sk 65! 59 9.00 8.00 8.72 10.00 6.55 477 464 506 510 385 
Apples, bbls .. 36 28 46 25 69 200 .2.00 1.25 2.50 1.00 72 56 58 6: 69 
Onions, bus .. 3 3 3 3 3 4 50 60 “0 .40 2 2 1 1 
Crahberries, bus 1 »815 1 B950 B5GO 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.35 d 1 1 1 1 
Broom corn,Ibs 48 42 41 35¢70.0070.00 65.00 85.00 56.00 1 2 2 2 1 


Total 


eeeeeeee 


a Estimated farm, price, November 15, 1906. 


6 Thousands. ec Tons. 


41,700,000 


40,812,000 26,303,000 39,750,000 


braska, Oklahoma, etc, broom corn takes its 
piace as a money maker for a great many farm- 
ers. Years ago the industry was located as far 
east as New England, moving thence to New 
York and again to the central west, where it is 
now entirely centered. The crop of 1906 is es- 
timated at nearly 48,000,000 pounds, or sub- 
stantially larger than in recent years. The 
area under broom corn is close to 100,000 acres, 
Okiahoma now leading as a producer of this 
commodity. 


HUSK SHOCK CORN IN THE BARN 
S. B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN 

To those who are late in husking their shock 
corn and expect to do the work by hand, I would 
say, haul part of it into the barn instead of 
husking in the damp, chilly winds and endang- 
ering health. If you have a low wagon, or even 
a high one, you can haul the unhusked corn 
quite easily. Small shocks may be loaded entire 
by two men. A standard and pully on the rack 
will aid greatly in this. Large ones can be 
pitched on with a fork quite easily and rapidly 
when one gets used to it. Of course, the prob- 
lem is easy if corn is cut with a binder. Load 
driving on one side and putting on a 
then cross over and load op- 
tops overlapping the first 


narrow, 
layer, butts out, 
posite side, butts out, 
layer. ‘ 

The load may be unloaded with slings if one 
has plenty of mow space, or hauls only a few 
loads at a time, and husked out during winter. 
Or it may be unloaded upon the barn floor and 
husked. I aim to keep a few loads in the barn 
for cold or rainy days and weather toc dry to 
husk well out of doors. I thus save much time 
and prevent discomfort. 

The Money-Making Cow to-day must make 
milk in quantity far above the average yield. 
She must be a large eater and a perfect assimi- 
lator of her food, and readily transform it into 
good milk. In the Holstein breed the large 
milkers numerous and the small milkers 
few. The large milker makes milk at a lower 
cost than the small milker; both are practically 
equal at the manger, but at the milk pail the 
large yielder has double advantage over 
the small yield cow. Dairymen have found in 
the Holstein a constitution, 
that can consume large quantities of feed and 
convert it into large quantities of fine milk; 
a cow that milks long, regularly and 
throws rugged, thrifty and easily reared calves. 
[A. A. Cortelyou, New York. 


are 


the 


cow of vigorous 


breeds 





Ewes—Breeding ewes 
little grain all 


oats daily during the 


Grain for Breeding 
should always have a 
About half a pound of 
first part of the winter is satisfactory and as 
lambing time draws near begin feeding bran 
gradually increasing the amount to one pound of 
bran per head. This, with plenty of fodder, is 
sufficient for ewes weighing from 150 to 200 
pounds. Corn is not satisfactory, as it produces 
too much fat. 


winter. 


Roots and Silage are about equal in value 
for fattening wether lambs. If any difference it 
is in favor of the roots. 
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Gould You Use It? 





if You Had a Little 


—That would respond to every call, 
—That would give you plenty of power, 
—Thatis simple and ebestusely safe, 
—That anybody could operate easily, 
—That used gas, gasoline or alcohol, 
That was economical in the use cf fuel, 
7 was adapted to almost every farm 


‘Could you use such an engine to advan- 
tage—in your shop work and about your 
farm duties? 

Hundreds of farmers are coewoning “yes” 


to this question, and are buying th 


Ll. H. C.. 


Gasoline Engi 
ine Engines. 


They are the engines described above. 

You can get ra either Upright, Hori- 
zontal or P&€&rtable—in sizes to suit 
your work, from 2 to 20 horse power, 

The people who are buying them know 
they are getting something dependable. 
They tind their engines make profit for them 
—help them to do things the easy way. 

How aboutyon? 

Count over your jobs of grinding, pump- 
ing, sawing, hoisting, churning, feed cut- 
ting, separating cream, etc. Then call on the 
International local agent or write for catalog. 


Farm Sclence The best farmers’ book 


ever published, treating 
all farm subjects in the most scientific and 
practical way. Mailed for three 2 cent 
Stamps. Send for it today, 


INTERHATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated. ) 
CHICAGO, U. S&S. A. 


KIL=©=SCALE 


The @riginal, most popular and most effective Seale De- 
stroyer on the market. Kil-O-Scale combines the two infal- 
lible remedies, Sulphur and Petroleum. Beware of Ol! Solu- 
tlons that will separate, endangering the life Bong the tree. 
“Do not be persuaded to buy inferior tmitatio 

Write for Cirgulas, (telling what users have | to say about 































Ki-O- Scale. ur 197 Seed and Implement Catalogue 
tree, Write for it. GRIFFITH & TURNER COMPANY, 
205 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, 





peatr’s" SGALEGIDE” pete 


If YOU will guarantee to cover the 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


WE will guarantee to kill it without injury to the 
tree. Can we We any more? Yes, lowest cost, Price 
in ~< Ney eae ; 10 gal. cans, $6; 5 gal. cans, $5.25; 1 gal. 
cans, $ Tey One gal. makes 21 gals. spray by simp! 
adding ee For ‘particulars and cjreular, onare as Dept. 


B. @. PRATT CO., 11 Broadway, New York. 





MAKE MONEY 








A copy of FARM 
FREE: Teeful Dook of —A~y +4 
os 
equest every 


Farmer and Stock comnalied Write so-die. 


THE 0. 8. KELLY CO., 137 Lime St. Springfield, Ohio. 








OUR SPECIAL 


A RECORD YIELD OF CORN 


Another Bumper Crop Secure—Full Acre- 
age Brought to Excellent Maturity 
and Husking Well Advanced—Favor- 
able Season Means Exceptionally 
Heavy Yield to the Acre, 31 Bushels 
—Total Outturn Nearly Three Billion 
Bushels—Other Special Crop Reports 


Announcement of record-breaking 
corn crops is becoming an annual feat- 
ure of crop reporting. This year the 
production is far above any previous 
record and it would seem that a mark 
has been set which might stand for 
some years. Not only is there an acre- 
age a trifle larger than heretofore, but 
there is a rate of yield as finally de- 
veloped by husking @perations that 
surpasses anything ever known and 
very closely approximates the theoret- 
ical full capacity of the corn lands of 
America. 

American Agriculturist has consist- 
ently. pointed out during the closing 
months of the season that every con- 
dition pointed.to a bumper rate of 
yield. The crop was a trifle late in de- 
velopment during the first period of 
growth on account of late planting 
and cool weather in May and June. 
After that_date, however, weather con- 
ditions were almost ideal for the crop 
during the period of growth and dur- 
ing the period for ripening and gath- 
ering. The result was that each month- 
ly report ‘of conditional average 
showed a better figure than the pre- 
vious month, or at least showed con- 
dition fully maintained. 

But one estimate of a crop in the 
course of a season is made by Ameri- 
can Agricluturist, but it does not point 
out during the latter period of growth 
the crop possibilities as indicated by the 
conditional figures. Last month it was 
stated that the corm crop gave prom- 
ise of being-the largest on record and 
that it would probably be above 2,750,- 
000,000 bushels. This month our corre- 
spondents, after securing results of 
husking in sufficient volume to warrant 
an estimate of the local rate of yield 
in each county, furnish the estimate 
which when consolidated into state 
averages shows an average rate of 
yield for the whole corn belt of 31.1 
bushels per acre, making a total crop 
of 2,963,000,000 bushels. The rate last 
year was decidedly above the average 
for a series of years, but it only 
reached 28.7 bushels. 

The high rate of yield this year is 
reported in practically all. districts 
where corn is an important crop, so 
that the bumper crop is practically 
universal. The crop was secured in 
excellent condition, frost which had at 
one time threatened to shorten the 
yield and affect the quality holding off 


Comparative Values of Farm Produce 


Chi- Mil- Minne- 

cago waukee eapolis 
Wheat, p bu...$0.82 $0.80 $0.82 
Corn, p bu..... 44% 46% 45 
Oats, p bu a4 35 BS 
tye, p bu...... 61 65 60 
Barley, p bu. Bs AD 48 

Flaxseed, p bu. 1.17% 1.15 1.14% 
Tim seed,100 Ibs 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Clo seed, 100 Ibs 13.25 — — 
Potatoes, p bu. rh 40 50 
Apples, p bbl.. 2.00 3.25 3.00 
Pat flour, p bbl. 3.90 4.30 — 
Onions, p bu... .40 50 .60 

Hay. No 1 tim- 

othy, p ton..16.50 15.50 2.50 
Lins’d m’l, pton — — 28.00 
Bran, spg, p ton.20.25 19.00 17.50 
Middlings, pton — 23.00 19.75 
Corn m’l, pton. — — — 
Cr’nber’es, p bbl 9.50 9.50 12.00 
But’r,cmy, plb .25% 26 22 

Cheese, p Ib... ane 13% 18% 
Milk, p at..... 03 — — 
Beans, pea, p bu 1. 46 1 50 1.60 
Sges, p doz. ‘ 24 22 
Chi’k’s, 1 w, p ib ii 10 .09 
Turk’ys,] w, plb .15 15 14 
pg “SSP aee _-30 25 
Cattle, p 100 Ibs 7.25 6.00 5.75 
Hogs, p 100 Ibs. 6.50 5.40 6.00 


Sheep, p: 100 Ibs 5.75 5.50 5.50 


*p Du: 


‘CROP REPORTS 





Hurrah for November! 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving and all of its joys! 
Kind of cold? Don’t you believe it! It’s 
you bet! 

Makes a fellow feel lively—all get up and get. 
“Can’t see, never could and don’t want to” 
“Why folks say November is gloomy and sad, 

It’s all in their heads or their hearts aint in tune 
*Cause a year aint all Summer an’ a day aint all noon.” 
Dad, he’s all right! 
Of makin’ the weather or season excuse 

For feelin’ so grumpy and lettin’ folks know 
Yer stomach’s got sour! 





Hurrah for the boys! 


bully— 


says Dad; 


Never could see the use 


Come rain or come snow; 


Come sunshjne or shadow— it comes an’ that’s all, 


An’ the fellow that squeals, he is jes’ mighty smal! 

So here’s to Thanksgiving ! 

Of turkey an’ chicken an’ puddin’—arn’ say, 

There'll be three kinds of pie, apple, punkin an’ 
mince ! 

What more could a fellow ask, were he a prince? 

Hurrah for November ! 


Hurrah for the day 


Hurrah for the boys! 


Hurrah for Thanksgiving an’ all of its joys! 


until the grain was thoroughly ma- 
tured and gathered. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage of corn yield per 
acre and production by states: 


CORN crop OF 1906 BY STATES 





° Per 
Acres acre Bushels 

N ¥ ..... 677,000 33.0 22,341,000 
Pa ...... 1,473,000 38.5 56,788, 
Tex ..... 6,133,000 22. 134,926,000 
Ark ..... 2,820,000 20.5 57,810,000 
Tenn 3,288,000 27.5 90,420,000 
W Va . 783,000 29.7 23,255,000 
ee 3,214,000 33.0 106,062,000 
a 25% amt 3,674,000 42.0 154,308,000 
Mich ,381,000 36. 49,716,000 
eer 4,824,000 38.5 185,724,000 
SRR 9,742,000 36.6 356,557,000 
wh. iSeve 1,758,000 37.0 65,046,000 
Minn . 1,619,000 33.0 53,427,000 
Ia .-» 9,240,000 39.5 364,980,000 
Bee wees 6,079,000 33.0 200,607,000 
Kan .... 7,073,000 28.6 202;288,000 
Neb. 7,702,000 33.0 234,156,000 
ie Ree 59,000 30.5 1,800,090 
SD - 1,768,000 382.0 56,576,000 
er er 51,000 33.0 1,683,000 
ee 21,000 25:0 525,000 
Wash 12,000 22.0 24,009 
Okla .... 1,918,000 32. 5 62,335,009 
Other .20,061,000 23.0 461,403,009 

Total .95,372,000 31.1 2,962,997,000 
1905 .94,124,000 28.7 2,703,384,000 
1904 ... 92. 788,000 27. 7 2.573.863. 000 
1903 -91,449,000 26.0 2'346,312,000 


General reports from American Ag- 
riculturist_ correspondents -indicate a 
larger volume, and also that old corn 
was_carried over better this year than 
usual. This in connection with the 
heavy yield this year furnishes a corn 
surplus of very large proportions. In 
spite of the size of the crop, however, 


at Leading Markets, Late Quotations 


Cleve- New Buf- Bos- Kansas 
land York falo ton City 
$0.78 $0.88 $0.83 — $0.72% 
51 AD 52 $0.57 42 
36 3s .B6 40 oo 
65 .68 .65 — .60 
wo .65 56 .65 Ad 
— — — — 1.05 
4,25 4.50 — 4.50 4.00 
*9.00 15.00 — 15.00 11.00 
50 65 52 55 55 
3.00 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.5 
4.50 4. T 4.50 4.85 3.75 
.60 7h .60 .65 .65 
17.50 2200 15.50 21.00 14.00 
— 32.00 30.00 32.00 28.00 
90.00 2200 2050 2250 17.25 
24.00 00 24.00 25.00 19.5 
24.00 00 24.50 25.00 17.00 
9.50 10.50 9.50 9.5 10.00 
27% .27 27 27% 2.26 
14 13% 14 13% 13% 
— 03% — OB% — 
1.65 1.7 1. 1.65 1.75 
.29 .40 32 41 25% 
11 12 11%. .12 .09 
15 15 15 16 11 
31 32 31 33 28 
5.75 6.20 6.25 6.00 6.75 
6.35 6.80 6.60 6.65 6.35 
5.25 5.90 5.85 5.75 5.50 


there is no indication that this surplus 
will prove burdensome or that it, wil! 
necessarily result in low prices. The 
domestic consumption of corn has in- 
creased during the last few years with 
marvelous rapidity, and with an infe- 
rior oats crop and a hay shortage in 
the west this year, there should be a 
consumptive demand for even'the large 
product at satisfactory prices. The 
growing foreign demand also for feed- 
ing purposes will absorb a consider- 
able amount of this surplus. 
“2 — 


The Growing Winter Wheat Crop 


November 1 is too early a date to 
make any definite report upon the 
acreage of the winter wheat crop 
seeded this fall. At that time seeding 
was still in operation in the southern 
part of the belt, and only barely begun 
on the Pacific coast. American Agri- 
culturist correspondents this mont! 
have, however, furnished such data o/ 
compartive seeding as is available, a) 
from these reporf® it is very evide: 
that the acrea_. being .seeded this fa 
is larger than that harvested. This 
particularly true in Indiana, Illinois 
Kansas. and Nebraska where the in- 
crement over last year’s breadth 
very material. In Ohio and Missouri 
there is also some increrse in area. 

As an offset to this enlargement: th 
acreage is less than that of last yea: 
comparatively in Tennessee, Kentuck) 
Michigan and Oklahoma. The reason 
for this decrease in the three states 
first mentioned may be *»und in th 
unsatisfactory character of the ‘crop 
this year. 

The condition of the crop so far 2 
condition may be judged at this*tim: 
was very satisfactory throughout pra‘ 
tically all of the belt except Kentuck) 
and Michigan. In these states the crop 
is starting late, and its appearanc: 
during the perfod of germination 1s 
hardly up to the standard. It is tqo 
early, however, to forecast with any 
degree of accuracy the probable start 
secured by winter wheat plants. The 
main thing that can be said is that 
practically over all of the Lelt weather 
conditions have been reasonably favor- 
able, so that a fair fall growth should 
be secured if the munth of November 
proves generally propitious. 





City man: “That’s @ fine bulldog 
Does he ever become attached to 
strangers?” 

Farmer Brown: “Occasionally he 
becomes attached to tramps, but we 
have to break the attachment with a 
chisel and a monkey wrench.” 


Sourbrine: “So you say Solomon 
was the wisest man in the world be- 
cause he had 700 wives.” 

Honeycomb: “He was. It takes 4 
mighty smart man to manage one 
wife.” 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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50.000 miles 


Every year since 
wire fence sine into use, of fence eve 
we have made and sold more 
wire fence than all other fence-makers combined. ~ With mM O 1n. 
the largest output at all times during the remarkable growth ni 
of the wire-fence industry, we always «bid highest” for fence brains. 
These master minds of steel-wire-making have never stopped working on 


wire-fence improvements. 
And we make 50,000 miles of fence every month —enough to go twice 


around the world—because the discerning American farmer demands that much 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Drop 

me a 

postal That’s over 80¢ of a// the wire fence sold, which means that four out of five farmers demand 
an e ° 4 

me how American Fence. 


pee meee’ Now, four out of five American farmers are not wrong on this fence question. 


this year. They know that whenever they need fence, they can always be sure that American Fence is 


I will write you > 
a personal letter the best fence ever produced up to that hour and minute. 
about American Fence ° ? s a . ° ° 
Recent, improvements in galvanizing make American Fence longer lived, make it cost 


nd send you this com- 
bination Key-ting, screw- you less per rod per year’s wear, though the price remains the same. 


driver and bottle-opener. 


N 


NOTE—I want to send you the combination key-ring, shown in the cor- 
ner, No. our compliments, as a continual reminder of American Fence, We 
register your name and number on our books, and return keys, without cost, 


if found and sent us. 
Frank Baackes, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agt. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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~ Poultry 


pats ©; “bitter. ay Oy cto: medical 
digestion will extract more of the 
well as other utrition — a4 appli 
and feathers. Dr. 
and prevents cholera, rou 


member Dr. Hess Poultry 


5 Ibs. 60c.5 12 ibs. 91.25 
25 Ib. pail, $2.50 


weigh scales don’t lie. If you have given 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
there will be more pounds re; 
you come to sell; there will be no disease in the flock, and the 
poultry buyer will find eggs in the crate next morning. 


DR. HESS 
PAN-A-CE-A 


rotp, indigestion ete. it contains 
\ destroy the minute bacteria which ——— 80 man, fatal diseases, 


Pan-a-ce-a bears 
Poultry Associations i the United States and Ca 
penny a day for about 30 fowls, and isseld ona written guarantee. / 


3 1-2 Ibs, 25e., mail 1 een in Canada 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page ‘Poultry Book, free. 
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regularly with the daily ration, 
on the scale beam when 
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ted by Dr. Hess (M. D., DB. DY.&) By the 
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-making material pom the food, as 
to the manufacture of bone, muscle 
besides making hens lay, cures 
rmicides that 
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ee because it is rich in 
more fertile, vigorous 


MAN 


LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTEF ,; 


UC Days Free Trtal. No moncy in advance. 


EEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


I~ —y @nd all other egg elements. You get twice the 
chicks, earlier broilers, heavier foils, bigger profits. 
cuts all kinds of bone, with adhering meat 
— — easy, fast and fine. _- 

open hopper, never clogs. Cat’ig free, 


pagent ernie na 10, Milford, Mase. 

















WE'LL TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Cattle or Horse hide 
Deer, or any kind of Tae 6 ors 
with the hair on, soft, light, odoriess 
and moth- proof’ for robe, rug, coat 
or gloves, and make them up when 
go ordered. 

Avoid mistakes b getting our cat- & 
alog, prices, shipping tags, instruc- 
tions and ‘Crosby 





Dog Skin, and fur lined coats. Gao 
‘We do taxidermy and h ~~ mounting. 
We buy no ye ‘ure or 
ginseng, ; 
The Crosb: Frisian Fur Com 
115 Mil Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 








Chain 
Hanging STANCHION 
I. B. Calvin, Vice-Prest 
dent, State Dairy Associa» 
tion, Kewano, Ind., says 
“i think them 
PERFECT.’ 
Send for BOOKLET 
W. B. CRUMB, 
West Street, 
Forestville, Conn, 


WARRINER'S 





“SURE HATCH” 


Incubators 


will hatch chicks for 
you better and cheaper 
than hens. We ship { 
prepaid, and take them 9 
back at our expense, if they don’ t. 
Guaranteed 5 years—will last a life- 
time. More sold and used than any 
other incubator. Highest quality and 
lowest prices. Send for our new free 
catalog. Tells all about it. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


Box 35,Fremont,Neb.; or Dept, 35, indianapolis, Ind. 





















es ee bad te 
cu ve 
rooders— a) bh 


B rs—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send 
‘ou our lilustrated Catalog it’s Srot 


oe RE, Wire & aire, ©, ony Be, ad var. 


AND FRUIT 








Match Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 
Latch every fertile eae. Lowest 

rst-class patebere mote 


Bao m8 M. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 




















Ventilation in Winter 


JENNIE BROOKS, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 





I am inclined to think the subject 
of ventilation in winter is often given 
less attention than is required for best 
results. <A large egg production de- 
mands vigor and vitality of the flock, 
and systematic ventilation is an in- 
dispensable factor in securing _those 
desirable qualities. The principles 
of ventilation are easily understood 
by remembering that warm air rises, 
and that it is necessary to admit fresh 
air at the bottom of the room with- 
out allowing too free escape, at the 
top, of the warmth needed for the 
comfort of the hens to give best re- 
sults in eggs. Necessary as is warmth, 
fresh air ranks first in importance, 
for unless ventilation is good, the 
blood will not be properly oxygenated 
and the bird will consequently get out 
of condition. 

I have kept hens in cold, open quar- 
ters and by good methods of feeding 


had them lay well during coldest’ 


weather, simply because they had 
abundance of pure air. If ventila- 
tion is perfect, many losses will be 
avoided and the vigor of the fowls in- 
creased, and they will be in condition 
to help overcome faults in feeding and 
management; whereas, if it is not, 
the birds will be subjected to foul, 
vitiated air for long periods of time. 


| Even if well provided for otherwise, 


they will become debilitated. The 
eggs from such birds may prove a 
great disappointment when wanted 
for hatching purposes. 

Many are the plans for ventilation, 
but owing to faulty construction, fre- 
quently fail to work well in practice. 
When I built my new poultry house, 
ventilating flues were purposely omit- 
ted. I am careful to begin aright in 
the fall by not housing the birds 
closely too soon, and allow my fowls 
their freedom all winter as to going 
out or not, as they prefer. When the 
weather is severe and they incline to 
stay in, close the house, but see that 
it is well aired every day and the air 
thoroughly changed. 

I plan to air the house while the 
birds are exercising in clean, deep lit- 
ter for their whole grain. I keep them 
a little hungry, never allow them their 
fill except at night, then they eat with 
appetite and are ready to work with a 
will. If the hens are descendants of 
@ healthy, good laying strain, and 
have been rightly raised and well 
managed, they will give a good 
account of themselves in eggs. 


A Normal. Flax Crop 








The following statement shows the 
estimatee flax seed crop by states, the 
totct for 1905 being given for the pur- 
pose of comparison: 


FLAXSEED CROP OF 1906 
Acres Per Bushels 
1906 acre 1906 

Wis .cceeee 830,000 11.0 330,000 
Minn .....-. 472,000 10.6 5,003,000 
. eee 82,000 10.0 820,000 
me sanade 38,000 8&2 312,000 
HOR ccceses 96,000 7.6 730,000 
NOD sss 0% 20,000 11.8 236,000 
N D .ceccoee 1,575,000 10.4 16,389,000 
m EF neces 435,000 9.8 4,263,000 
Other ... 86,000 9.0 774,000 
Total .. 2,854,000 10.2 28,848,000 
1905 ..... 2,738,000 11.1 30,445,000. 


The Kieffer Pear cannot be regard- 
ed as the finest grained, best flavored 
pear, still it has Its place. It is a 
strong, healthy grower, and a pretty 
sure cropper.* The fruit is large and 





| will keep until well into winter with 
| ordinary care. 


I have a tree, planted 
some ten years ago, and after the third 
year it has never failed to bear fruit. 
Some years it bears very heavy crops. 
The fruit is excellent for canning and 
keeps solid and as fresh as when it 
is first put up. IF know of no tree that 
would be missed more from our or- 
chard.—[A. J. Legg, West Virginia. 








Notable Business Fruit Farm 


CHARLES BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, N s 





About September 1, I visited a vet. 

eran fruit grower of Gloucester coun- 
ty, John Repp. Without hesitation, 
I call him the most successful -com- 
mercial fruit grower in our state. He 
had his usual full crop of fine fruit, 
and I was fully convinced that it was 
not necessary to go outside of New 
Jersey to grow successfully first-class 
fruit, especially pears and apples. 
His 200 acres of fruit is a model and 
a pleasure indeed for the lover of fruit 
growing to behold; Bartlett and 
Duchess, the latter, dwarf trees, 3) 
years old, of medium size, but healthy 
and loaded with fine fruit. The trees 
are apparently no larger than: they 
were eight years ago when I saw them, 
but in perfect health, producing 
nually large crops of finest fruit, and 
making but little wood growth. 
. IT understand he had some 1100 bar- 
rels of Bartletts and 300 of Duchess 
and many hundreds of barrels of other 
apples. The greater part went into 
his new and up-to-date cold storage 
plant, which cost over $20,000. He 
is growing Winesap apples largely 
and sucessfully, having some 40) 
trees in all stages of growth. He al- 
sO grows Maiden’s Blush, Hagloe, 
Minch and Smith Cider, with some few 
other kinds. He has also a ten-acre 
vineyard of Concord grapes in bear- 
ing and several more acres started. 
He grows them successfully on a very 
low trellis about 3 feet high. There 
are also ten acres of asparagus. 

Effect of Stocks Upon Varieties— At 
the western New York horticultural 
meeting, A. G. Gulley stated that 
Sweet Bough and Jersey Black varie- 
ties of apples were used as stocks up- 
on which Red Canada and Red As- 
trachan were worked. No effect up 
he quality of the fruit could be de- 


an- 





tected. The use of Northern Spy as 
a stock did not delay the fruiting pe- 
riod of! Jonathan or Red Canada 


worked upon it, showing again no vis- 
ible influence of the stock upon the 
scion. 


Orchard Problems—J. E. R., Penn- 
Sylvania: Your various questions 
fully answered in the following books 
which will be sent postpaid by us on 
receipt of price: The Practical Fruit 
Grower by Prof 8S. T. Maynard, 5 
cents; Propagation of Plants by A. 5. 
Fuller, $1.50; The Pruning Book by L. 
H. Bailey, $1.50; Successive Fruit Cul- 
ture by Prof S. T. Maynard, $1, and 
American grout Culturist by J. J 
Thomas, $2.50. 


are 





The Nation’s Garden Spot is the tit! 
of a splendid little book issued by th° 
Atlantic coast line railroad. A va 
amount of descriptive and valuable i 
formation about the immense truckinz 
areas through which this line passes is 
given. The book is illustrated with 
an unusually fine lot of photographs 
representing the varied agricultural in- 
terests of thé coast line states. It also 
contains a map of the Atlantic coast 
states which will be valuable to per- 
sons who are traveling in the souwth. 
Many opportunities in. trucking, gen- 
eral farming, live stock production, 
ete, await newcomers in this extremely 
promising territory. Land is cheap 
and conditions are favorable. The 
great industrial boom which has been 
sweeping over the south during the 
past few years has by no means reached 
its zenith. There are splendid oppor- 
tunities for agricultural dev Stopment. 
Our readers who are interested ca! 
secure a copy of this book free by writ- 
ing to Wilbur McCoy, Agricultural and 
Industrial Agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroad at Jacksonville, Fla. 





T cannot think of getting along with- 
out American Agriculturist. The ad- 
vertisements, if there were nothing 
else, would be equal to the price of the 
paper. I have saved several times the 
cost of the paper in making purchases 
from your advertisers. It is a great 
help to kno, that I am dealing with 
thoroughly responsible parties. I <0 


not intend to be without your paper 
while I remain on a farm.—[William 
P. Simons, Allegany County, N Y. 











An Interesting Arabian Horse 


The importation this fall of a lot 
ef Arabian horses, breeding stock, di- 
rect from Syria, has attracted mych 

















ARABIAN BEAMING STAR 
attention in stock circles. Most of 
these animals are now on the farm of 
Homer Davenport in New Jersey. 
When the Davenport party of three 
were leaving Syria, one of them saw 
an Arabian stallion, bearing’a boy on 
his back, waiting for his master. The 
horse was regarded as an ideal of all 


HORSE, 


that was beautiful, and one of the 
party immediately made what nego- 
tiations he could, to obtain the 
animal. At Alexandria he cabled, and 


wrote, and through the American con- 
sul, and a special agent, completed 
the purchase. The horse is a Seglawi 
Jedran, the most esteemed by the 
Bedouins, of the five great families, 
whose pedigree, according to tradition, 
goes back to mares belonging to King 
Solomon. 

The horse, the subject of this little 


sketch, is a rich mahogany bay, and 
as his curious Arabic pedigree, at- 
tested by the seals of many sheiks, 


states, is “purer than milk, having @ 
beaming star and white hind feet.” 
Hence his name, Beaming Star. This 
attractive Arabian horse will be ex- 
hibited at the horse show at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, beginning 
November 19. 

Notwithstanding a very rough ocean 
passage, and although he had to stand 
much of the time on this long journey, 
leaving Syria September 17, and ar- 
riving in New York October 20, this 
horse arrived well, and in excellent 
condition. He was brought from 
Brooklyn, where the steamer landed, 
around to the foot of 24th St, by 
boat, and led across the city. He was 
not afraid of trolley, L road, or auto- 
mobiles, although»she had never seen 
any of these things, in his short life 


of 3% years. Herewith is a picture 
of Beaming Star, being held by his 
owner. 

* ———-— - <«--— 





Some Butchering Notes 


LEE JEFFERSON 





It is an easy matter to plan an 
ideal equipment for butchering hogs 
and caring for the product—on paper. 
One could figure out just the form 
of tables and scalding vats that would 
afford thé greatest convenience. But 
such description would We of small 
practical benefit, because the average 
farmer has use for such equipment 
for only a few days in the _ year, 
Slaughtering devices must, therefore, 
be simple, inexpensive, and such as 











WATER—FIG I. 


HEATING 


TUB FOR 


will not take 

not in wse. 
The accompanying illustrations are 

Three 


up needed room when 


given with this idea in view, 





HORSES AND SWINE 


important points arise in considering 
fall butchering upon the farm, where 
the object is simply to secure a sup- 
ply of meat for family use. First is 
the easy and convenient heating of 
water; next, the making of a simple 
table and scalding receptacle; lastly, 
a- simple device for smoking meat, 
for it is not often that a closed room 
can be ‘given up to this special use. 


Figure I shows a big galvanized iron | 


wash tub set upon a few bricks piled up 
for the occasion. A small fire can be 
built beneath, which will, of course, 
melt off the coating of zinc on the bot- 
tom of the tub, but this will do 
great harm. Such a tub costs about 
75 cents, and can be purchased any- 
where. 

It should be set up close to the 
slaughtering table, and when the 
water in the tub is hot, two men lift 


the tub by the handles and pour con- 
tents into the scalding vat. 


This lat- 














SLAUGHTERING TABLE AND VAT—FIG II 
ter may have a blanket thrown over 
the top, if another tubful of water 
must be heated. This is much more 
convenient to heat water than by 
means of a “set tub,” from which all 
the water must be taken out in pails 
and carried, perhaps, a considerable 
distance. 


SLAUGHTERING SWINE 


The slaughtering table and vat are 
shown in Fig II. The vat is a sugar 
hogshead. Make two wooden horses 
exactly as high as the hogshead, and 
arrange two wide, stout boards, as 
shown in the cut, with the “tackle” 
above, suspended from a beam, or 
from a tripod of three stout poles set 
up over the table and chained “to- 


— 
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FRAMEWORK FOR SMOKE OUTFIT—FI¢ Il 


gether near the top. The hog can be 
lowered into the tub of scalding water 
by slipping the boards to one side, 
these being slipped into place again 
when the carcass has been hoisted 
out. 

A device, inexpensive but effective, 
for smoking meat, is shown in cuts 
III and IV. Figure III shows four 
stakes driven into the ground, with 
cross boards nailed across, as sug- 
gested. The whole is then covered 
with the heaviest red, resin-sized 
building paper, this being held in 
place by lathe nailed along the edges, 
as shown in Fig IV. An opening is 
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LET ME SEND YOU A ‘‘KNODIG” 
PITLESS SCALE 


On 30 Days Free Trial 











F you think it is, don’t do a thing about 
getting a scale until you have heard 
from me. 

You positively can’t afford to buy a scale 
maps you have seen my big illustrated cata- 
log showing the brand new models A and B 

nodig itless with Protected Bearings. 

Ready for instant use when you want them. 

No ice cr snow to cut away from the bear- 
ings in winter—no dirt or dust to clean out in 
milder weather. Nothing to interfere at any 
time with the absolutely accurate and sensi- 
tive weighing feature of the “Knodig” Pro- 
tected Bearings. 

Fully covered by patents. Sold only direct 
from factory at low est factory prices. 

Costs half the price of a pit scale and has 
no expensive pit with rotting timbers, rust- 
ay parts and big repair bills. 

Can be moved anywhere on your land, 

wherever the work happens to be. 

Absolutely getecate, because tested ac- 
cording to U. S. Standard of weights. 

My plan —— you all middlemen’s profits. 
Deal direct with me. No Agents, Salesmen, 


The Knodig Pitiess 
Seale with the Pro- 
fected Bearings is 
used hy the U. §. 
Government which 
Proves its Quality. 








Is $30. to $50. 


H. C. GUMBEL, Gen’l. Mer:, 














Worth Saving? 


Jobbers or Dealers between you and factory. 

Why should you pay from §30 to $50 more 
for the empty privilege of buying through an 
agent or dealer? 

Does it make the scale any better? Does 
it add one single penny to its value? 

Then why not save the middleman's profits 
and keep them in your own pocket? 

I am willing to PROVE that the Knodig 
Pitless is the scale you want, 

I will send a set to you, or to any respons- 
ible Farmer, Stockman, Elevator Man, or 
Grain Dealer, on a month's free trial. 

You have nothing to pay until you are satis- 
fied,—no deposit,—no notes to sign,—nothing 
to do but give the Knodig a fair, honest trial 
at MY risk. 

If it doesn't please you, send it back, and I 
will pay freight BOTH ways. That's ‘fair. 

Write to me personally for the new Knodig 
Pitless Scale Catalogue, 

It contains over 40 fine half tone pictures 
that willinterest you, and is chock full of 
practical scale wisdom from cover to cover, 

Free. Write for it to-day, sure, to 


National Pitless Scale Company, 
2028 Wyandotte St., Kanses City, Me. 





Cut Out and Mail To-day. 





—~ 
! 
I 


H.C. GUMBEL, Gen’l Manager, 
National Pitiess Scale hand 
2023 Wyandotte Si., Kansas City, Mo. 1 


I 

. 

i 

| Please send me your big FREE Knodig ] 
; Scale Book by first mail. 

i 





~ L_Address 




















no gas engine as simple as an Olds—compare it with others and this statement ts 


roved. The 


Every adjustment is very simple to make. 


There is 

Pp repairs Co: cally nothin 

Exact duplicates of any Sot tan be Tarnishel at once, perfectly machined ready to put on. 
This is importan 


t in case of accident. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For feed grinding, cowing wood, threshin 
ur reference--The 
The reason why is interestin 
ments boy — will hel 
(28h Type K 
Seduce’ fuel tost 1 per cunt) 


churning 

ser—The 
y told in our catalogu 

a igure out what you need. Send fer our catalogue showing type A 


, running cream separator, etc. 
an Olds. 


jumpin 
an with 
e mailed on request. Tell us your require- 


and N (12-1200 h. p. used with our Gas Producer, it will 


Celebrated Picture Free. 

For 4c in stamps to pay cost of mailing we will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” the 
most celebrated animal picture in the world,size 16x20 beautifully colored,suitable for framing. 
OLDS |GAS POWER COMPANY, formerly Olds Gasoline Engine 
Works, 917 Chestnut Street, Lansing, Mich. 















$2.00. To our 


1 Bt ~ ae da yp "- om Olt BE i og Ripne Pies 
celta ine report, obi J. t- Bond for our new, revised and e larged 


B'S BR Hunters’ and Tra pers’ 5’ Guide & Prine 


ever written. leather and 
where to bunt end Gee then. Ail abe 
Price, $1.25. 


so FURS: HIDES 


W FURS and HIDES b Tphipping to us than 
Write for Price List, 


lustrates = FUR La How and 
A. q ing, Kinds of T re’ Secrets. 
m ence. Dope. > 70 tian tie, Minn. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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IMPROVING THE MILK SUPPLY 


ae 
airymen-2c 2" 





Nothing To Equal It. 


in, N. ¥. 


have never found poy. that gave as sa 
tory results as Dried Bees Pulp. 





Dwaarkill, A 
“T have used all kinds of feeds for my dairy, but 


H. L. LOW.” . 


And Get It Longer, 
Have Healthier 
Cows. 








Our Free Book Will Tell You How. 


OME dairymen are making a 
good deal of money; some make 
a little, others hardly make 

both ends meet. 

It doesn't matter which class you 
are in, you are not making as much 
as you would if you added Dried Beet 
Pulp to your ration. ; 

undreds and hun- 
dreds of the most suc- 
cessful dairymen of the 
count are feeding 
Dried Beet Pulp regu- 
larly. 

Isn’t it worth your 
while to investigate? 

We can prove to you 
that Dried Beet Pulp 
has saved from 1 to 3 
cents a day per cow for 
others, 

And at the same time the cows 
produce more milk and give it longer 
and keep in the pink of condition, 

f some men, situated just as you 
are, get more milk at less cost—per- 
haps some improvement can be made 
in your method of feeding. We can 


DRIED 
BEET 
PULP 


start you on the right track. We 
have started others. 

An investigation will cost you noth- 
ing and it may mean many dollars in 
your pocket, 

It doesn't matter what your ration 
consists of now, Dried Beet Pulp can 
be added with profit. 

Hon. James Wilson, 
U. S. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture says he would 
rather have a pound of 
Beet Pulp to feed a cow 
than a pound of corn. 

We have his state- 
ment in our valuable 
book, which is yours 
for the asking. here 
are reports from dozens 
of other men who know 


also. 

This free book will tell you why 
Dried Beet Pulp will save and make 
money for you. We'll give you one 
reason here— 

It’s Like June Pasture all the year 
’round. 

Write For The Book To-day. 


The Larrowe Milling Company, ** NooYs..ae."” 
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TIM 


a3 insure the easiest operation. 
tion is what.enables the U. S. to better 


IS THE TES 


of durability in a high-speed machine like the créam separator, 
other machine a farmer uses has harder 
day, winter and summer, it must not only do thorough work, but to 
be permanently profitable, it must be durable. 


U.S. seParATors 


are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses entirely all 
the operating parts, protecting them from dirt and danger of injury, 
The parts are few, simple and easy to get at. Ball bearings at high 
speed points, combined with automatic oiling reduce wear as well 
Such careful and thorough construc- 





S 


No 


use. Run twice every 








STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or 


two. 


And remember: the U.S. does the cleanest skimming all the time. 


Look into this, Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator 


Ask for number 6, 
Address 


catalogue, 
the U.S. 


It is finely illustrated and tells all about 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Promet deliveries of U. S, Separators from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo. 0., 
" 


Chicago, 


.. LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, 


la., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 


San Francisco, Cal., Portland Ore,, Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 


Man. and Calyary, Alta. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 





iitd A Cleveland Cream Separator 


Direct from the Factory on Free Trial. WO MONEY IN ADVANCE. We ask no de: 
note, nothing to bind you. We depend entirely u 


sit, no 


m the work thatthe Cleveland will do 


on your place to make the gale. If you dont want it after giving it a fair trial, send it back. 
We can afford to make this offer because the Cleveland is The Only High Grade Separater 


Sold at a Reasonable Price. 
Easiest to Clean—Most Durable. 


Dept. H, 


Our guarantee covers these Points: 
Send for Free Catalogue and full particulars. 
CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, 

ca 


CLEVELAND 
62 Michigan Avenue, %. W. 


asiest Running— 


joveiand, Ohio, 





Nameless Horse Collars Saveg | 


Don't wear out; do — with sweat padsi 
adjustable in size; will eure sere shoul- 
ders, most practical and humane horse 
collar ever made for heavy work. Lighter, 
better and cheaper than leather collars, 
aluminum finish, Write today forcatalogue 
and price. Agents wanted—free territ ‘ 

Howell & Spauiding Co.,Vcpt. C,Caro, Mich. 





CATTLE STANCHIONS 


SIMPLE, STRONG, HUMANE. 
Wholesale Prices to Retail Trade. 
BOWEN & QUICK; - - Auburn, N. ¥. 








You Can’t Cut Out 


A ROG SPAVIN or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair, Will tell you more if 
rou write. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Book 4-0 free. ’ 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
g1.00 bottle. Cures Varicose Veins, \ ari- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or 
Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Allays Pain. 
Genuine mfd, only by 


W.F YOUNG, P. D, F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 








| the 
| in 


| is, 





Obtaining Composite Milk Samples 


Dairymen always experience more 
er less difficulty in obtaining reliable 
preservatives for 
composite samples 
of milk. This refers 
to samples of milk 
or cream temporari- 
ly held for purposes 
of further examina- 
tion as to butter fat 
content, this con- 
ducted either at 
home or at some one 
of the experiment 
stations. Increasing 
numbers of our pro- 
gressive farmers are 
giving more attention to the testing of 
milk, and, therefore, the necessity of 
preserving samples from day to day. 
In some cases, farmers are charged 
four or five times the real value of 
preservatives. In a very timely bulletin 
on the subject of the case of compos- 
ite milk samples, Prof Ivan C. Weld of 
the New Hampshire agricultural col- 
lege defines a composite sample of milk 
as a sample made up of two or 
more similar samples taken from the 
same source of supply, but at differ- 
ent times and from milk produced at 
different periods, 

It is, therefore, unsafe and unjust 
to assume that the product of any 
One day will accu- 
rately represgnt the 
product of sai ettiac 
day. When a small 
per cent of each 
day’s milk is taken 
and carefully mixed 
with similar sam- 
ples representing the 
products of other 
days, and the mixed 
milk is tested, we 
may expect to ac- 
curately determine 
the per cent of fat 
in the milk which 
the cow has pro- 
duced at that period of lactation, or 
the per cent of fat in the milk which 
a dairy farmer may be furnishing a 
creamery. 

A small dipper, (Fig 1) may be 
used to further agitate the milk. This 
dipper should have a 
solid metal handle for 
convenience in cleaning, 
and the capacity should 
be about one ounce, or 
just large enough for 
measuring the. desired 
sample into the jar in 
which it is to be pre- 
served. Several sorts 
of cans or jars may be 
successfully used for 
composite samples. The 
first essential is, that 
the jar be perfectly 
air-tight. Otherwise, 
a small amount of 
evaporate or be taken 
the atmosphere, thereby in- 
creasing the per cent of fat in 

milk or cream that remains 
the jar. The second essential 
that the jar be as simple as 
possible; that it have few parts and 


Fig. 1, 


UNDESIRABLE 
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UNDESIRABLE 


water may 


up by 


|} preferably no parts of metal or rub- 
| ber, 
| jar have a wide mouth which can be 


The third essential is, that the 


easily and quickly opened and closed 
to admit of rapid work in handling 
the samples. 

ILLUSTRATIONS EXPLAINED 


In Fig 2 is shown the common 


mason jar, which is least desirable 
for the purpose. Fig 
3, shows the lightning, 
which is but little bet- 
ter than the former. 
Fig 4, shows a glass 
jar with metal top. 
This is not desirable 
for the purpose, be- 
cause of its metal 
parts and the more or 
less loosely fitting cov- 
er. Fig 5, is an all 
glass jar consisting of 
only two parts and is 
practically air-tight 
and is an ideal jar in 
which to preserve 
composite samples of milk satisfac- 
torily. It is necessary that the milk 
be kept in its natural liquid condition 
until the composite sample is complet- 
ed and ready for testing. 

Among the liquid preservatives that 
may be used for this purpose, a 40 
solution of formalin may be recom- 
mended. Under ordinary conditions 
of temperature, varying from 50 to S80 
degrees, four or five drops of formalin 
will keep a pint of ordinary milk or 
cream in a good liquid condition for 
nine to 11 days. Six or-seven drops 
will preserve a pint of milk for ten to 
14 days. Eight to ten drops will pr 
serve the same amount of milk for a 
period of 14 to 20 days. 

Among the dry or powdered pre- 
servatives to be recommended for pre- 
serving milk, potassium 
bichromate, or bichrom- 
ate of potash, as it 
familiarly known, has 
proved very satisfactory 
in every instance. This 
chemical possesses grea 
power as a destroyer of 
germ life and only very 
small quantities need be 
used; 1-10 of a dram, 
or the amount of the 
preservative that could 
be piled on an area \% 
inch square, is sufficient 
to preserve a pint of 
milk in good condition 
for testing, for a period 
of two or three weeks 
The color of the milk 
is changed by this chemical to a red- 
dish yellow. Bichromate is inexpen- 
sive and like formalin, may be pur- 
chased of a local druggist. In- using 
preservatives, the entire amount should 
be added to the first lot of milk 
placed in the sample jar. The pre- 
servative should be completely dis- 
solved and thoroughly mixed with the 
older milk. The hottles and contents 
should be shaken often enough to 
prevent the fat in the milk from ris- 
ing and forming a thick, tough layer 
of cream on the surface. 
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Feeding Carriage Horses—Oats eas- 
ily lead among the concentrates. For 
variety, rolled wheat or barley with 
bran may form a part of the ration. 
From ten to 12 pounds of oats, or their 
equivalent, should suffice for the con- 
ecentrates, divided imto three feeds, the 
evening meal being the largest. 
Cooked grain has a cooling” effect, but 
should notbe given oftener than onc: 
or twice a week. A part of the hay 
may be chaffed and moistened before 
feeding; the remainder may be fed 
long, as the carriage horse has plenty 
of time for masticating his food. From 
ten to 12 pounds of hay should be al- 
lowed, in order to bring the total 
weight of ration within the limit of 20 
or 22 pounds. 





Retail Markets at Leading Cities 


Chicago 
.. -80.80@ $0.35 


Butter, prints, p Ib 
Cheese, fcy, p lb 
Eggs, fcy, p doz 
Potatoes, p bu 
Apples, p pk 
Onions, p bu 
Hens, dressed, 15@ 
Spring chickens, p Ib .18@ 
Sugar, eran, p 1D .......ee0e8 05% @ 
Flour, best patent, p bbl 5.50@ 


164 
288 
0 @ 
304 
1.00@ 


New York 
$0.25@ $0.35 
17@ 4.19 
32@ 48 
9O@ 1.00 
40@ 5O 
.20@ 1.60 ad 
18@ _ .22 
.25@ 
05% @ 
5.75 


Boston 
$0.29 @ $0.35 

17@. 2 
38 @ 
.15@ 
.320@ 
.20@ 
.19@ 
.26@ 
05% @ 

5.75 


19 
385 
90 
50 
25 
.20 
22 
06 


= 


v.40 


BO 
05 % 




















Some Butchering Notes 





{From Page 489] 
left at the bottom of one side, under 
which a flat iron kettle, filled with 
smouldering fire, can be slipped. 
OTIIER CONVENIENCES 

Higher up on this side a movable 
poard is closely fitted, as shown in Fig 
TV. Through this space the meat can 
be hung on the nails on the crosspiece 
shown in Fig III, and its condition 
can be examined from time to time. 
A small opening can be made on top, 
if needed to secure a small current 
of air for the fire. 

This smoke room can be made as 
need, but for most 
feet high and 3 feet wide 
doubtless be found suf- 
is to be wider than the 


large aS one may 
purposes, 7 
and deep will 
If it 


ficient. 








stl 


IMPROVISED 





SMOKE HOUSE-—FiG IV 
width of the building paper, other 
stakes must be driven so that there 
may be support to which the edges of 
the paper may be tacked. 
—q— — <> —_ 
machinery seems 





Some men say that 


almost human. In fact, many auto- 
mobilists are not sure whether they 
are fooling with their machines, or 
the machines are fooling with them. 


Stock Interests to Meet 





At this year’s International live 
stock exposition at Chicago, meetings 
of breeders’ associations are planned, 
where the foremost breeders and 
feeders of the day are to discuss their 
work. On account of the vast crowds 
which are always in attendance at the 
International, the different associations 
are looking for a large attendance at 
their respective meetings. 

On Monday night, December 3, the 
annual meeting of the International ex- 
position association is to be held. 

On the evening of December 4, the 
following breed associations meet: 
Percheron soctety of America, Amer- 
ican Shire horse association, American 
Cotswold sheep society, American Ox- 
ford Down association at 8 p m in the 
Live Stock record building; American 
Suffolk flock registry, American 
Clydesdale horse association, Ameri- 
can Southdown breeders’ association. 

On the evéning of December 5 the 
following meetings will take place 
American milch goat record associa- 
tion, Live Stock record building, 7.30; 
American Shorthorn breeders’ associa- 
tion, American Angus breeders’ asso- 
ciation, American Galloway breeders’ 
association at 7.30; American Berk- 
shire association, Hampshire Down 
breeders’ association. 

Thursday afternoon, December 6, 
the American Red Polled cattle club 
meets and in the evening the American 
Poland-China breeders’ association 
and Yorkshire swine association meet. 

The hour, room and other particu- 
lars concerning each of these meetings 
will be posted on the bulletin boards 
of the show grounds during the week. 
Everyone interested in live stock of 
any kind should make an effort te at- 
tend these meetings. 


Persuade Your Colts rather than 
whip them. Sugar and apple will do 
more than the lash. 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


‘off from last year. 


Big Entries for International 





The 7th international live stock ex- 
hibition to be held at Chicago the first 
week in December bids fair to eclipse 
all previous records. The grand total 
of entries shows an aggregate of 
show animals against a total of 2657 
in 1905 and 2483 in 1904. Entries in 
the cattle department for this year’s 
international, foot up 1092, sheep 81, 
swine 257, and horses 600. The great- 
est gain in the number of entries is 
shown in sheep. Cattle come next, and 
horses third. Swine showed a falling 
Shorthorn cattle, 
Percheron horses and Shropshire sheep 
hold foremost positions. 

The following table gives details for 
individual entries of cattle for the 
coming international. In comparing 
these figures with preceding years, it 
should be borne in mind that entries 
for the 1904 exhibit totaled 742 breed- 
ing cattle, and 273 fat. 
were 730 breeding cattle 
and 145 head of fat stock. 
INTERNATIONAL ENTRIES FOR TWO YEARS 


exhibited 


1906 1905 
Breeding Fat Breeding Fat | 

Shorthorns ....319 53 278 40 
Angus sGebscaue 42 151 43 
Herefords .....167 31 148 32 
Galloways ..... 69 20 75 18 
Red Polled .100 9 99 11 
Polled Durham 48 8 36 11 
Grades, etc .... — 94 ~ 110 

TURE oc apes Gee 257 782 265 





Coarse Fodder for Sheep—For win- 
ter feeding, clover hay, pea straw, corn 
fodder, oat hay, oat straw and millet 
are admirable coarse feeds. Their 
value, based upon palatability as in- 
dicated by the quantity eaten, is about 
in the order given. 


Oats for Horses—There is no grain 


so safe for horse feeding as oats, the 
animal rarely being seriously injured 
if by accident or otherwise an over 
supply is given. Unless the horse is 
hard pressed for time or has poor 
teeth, oats. should be fed whole. Musty 


oats should be avoided. 


2840 | 





In 1900 there | 





Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 


The hog trough is no place to put 
butter - ss 


est t means more profit—better 

living. That separator.is the Sharples 
airy Tubular—the separator that's 
ifferent. 


arples Dai Tubulars have 
twice 


mimiog force of any other 


eepgrators—shim twice as clean. 
of. J. Thomas, instructor in 
pm at the agricultural college of 
one of the greatest states in the Union 
says: “I have just completed a test of 
your separator. The skimming isthe 
closest I have ever seen—just a trace 
of fat. I believe the loss to be no great- 
er chen one thousandth of one per 
cen 

That is one reason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. Tub- 
ulars are different, in every way, from 
other separators, and every di erence 
is to your advantage. Write for cat- 
alog 5- 10 and valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Go., 


hester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, U1. 








Wide awake farmers want the 
— separator that skims the clean- ) 




















































BLIZZARD HORSE ICE CALKS 


No waiting at the smith’s. 
8.W.KENT,Cazenoy ia.N.Y, 


Sharpen your own horse. 
Liberal prices to agents 


















Just Read This Letter— 








Oaklawn Farm. 


FOUNDED BY M.W.DUNHAM. 











Chicago, Illinois 
Gent lemen:- 


‘man, Mr.Smith, 


,lead when this is gone. 








|can of milk after feeding it two days; 


Yours truly, 





‘W. S.,J3-B.& B. DUNHAM. 
Yo, Vary ne: Lu Lage: beISl October 30, 1906, 


The American Cereal Company, 


I bought a nalf car load of Schumacher's Stock Peed of: your 
a@ couple of weeks ago, and after feeding if to ny 


‘dairy of twenty-four Holstein cattle, will say that — geined a half 


two weeks my cows have come up about one 8-gallom can: of milk per aay. 
I first started in feeding about one half bran, but the 
llest’ week I have ‘been feeding Schumacher's Stock Feed exclusively. 


I am very well pleased with it, and will certainly order another car 





F.B.Pratt 


end now efter feeding it about 


Stock Feed a trial. 





Pratt gained. 








Isn’t that remarkable ? 
NO! 


balanced. 


Feed in a nut shell. 


ductive value. 


money for you ? 





The American Cereal Co., Chicago. 


Then Go And Do Likewise 


Mr. Dairyman and Farmer, when we can offer you such practi- 
cal evidence as that contained in Mr. Pratt’s letter, it is not neces- 
sary to burden you with our claims for Schumacher’s Stock Feed in 
order to make you realize the value of this wonderful feed. 

Here is the actual—the specific experience of the manager of the 
world Famous Dunham Stock Farm. 


It is typical of thousands of others who have given Schumacher’s 


It will be your experience if you will begin feeding it to your 
cows, and every day you put it off you are losing just what Mr. 


Read the last sentence of the first paragraph of his letter again. 
Your cows will show a corresponding gain with this feed. 


In 2 Weeks His Cows 
Gained 8 Gals. a Day 


Not with feed like Schumacher’s." 
It’s the natural result of the RIGHT food products—RIGHTLY 


That’s the whole secrét of the merit of Schumacher’s Stock 


It is a feed that supplies the proper elements for milk produc- 
tion and also bodily maintenance. 
diment, but an all grain ration of kiln-dried, finely ground corn, 
oats and barley products so balanced in nutritive proportions as to 
produce the very best results possible. 

It’s all feed—no waste—cheaper than bran considering its pro- 


It is not a medicine, nor a con- 


Why continue losing money when Schumacher’s will make more 
If your dealer does not sell it, write us. 
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Pifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
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commence at any time during the year. ‘ Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
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That days of discouragement will 
come to every progressive farmer is 
not to be wondered at. He not only 
must succeed, but he usually has to 
do it in opposition to the opinion of 
his neighbors. Farmers are notably 
conservative, and loath to accept in- 
novations. In the main, they are cor- 
rect, as a constant trying of new 
things is liable to prove expensive. 
AS a rule, let the state experiment sta- 
tions show the worth of a new va- 
riety or method. Think out your 
course carefully, then stick to it. The 
-chief thing to avoid is to go into a 
new enterprise without becoming 
familiar with all the details. Alfalfa 
in the humid states was misunder- 
stood at first. Cownpeas are still the 
subject of controversy in many sec- 
tions. Poth these crops when thor- 
oughly understood can be grown suc- 
cessfully over a much wider area than 
was formerly supposed. Here, as 
elsewhere, a grasp of facts is essen- 
tial to success, 





In years gone ty men wrote books 
on agriculture. They knew but little 
about it experimentally. One result 
was, a contempt for what came to be 
known as book farming. The day of 
such writers is gone. In their room, 
however, is a class of institute speak- 


ers who say and do not. They talk 
well on institute platforms, for the 


reason, first, that they have the advan- 
tage of fluency, and second, that they 
often have the advantage of talking 
away from home, so that the incon- 
sistency between what they say and 
what they do does not readily come 
to be known. Those who select insti- 


tute speakers should be careful to 
have such men at home. In time, 
it comes to be known that there is a 
great gulf between their preaching 
and their practice that cannot be 
bridged over. Just in preportion as 
these things become known, is the 
work of the institute brought into con- 
tempt. There is another class of men, 
much slower it may be of speech, but 
whose practice is excellent. They are 
men who are always building better 
than they know. Ey all means, take 
such men along in institute work, 
though their facility of expression’ 
should not be of a high order. The 
average audience is quick to catch on, 
if a man understands what he is talk- 
ing about. As soon as they discern 
that he has valuable knowledge, they 
will pounce upon him and riddle him 
with questions. In this way they will 
get from him what they want to 
know. When they get it, they look 
upon it as possessed of much value. 





The eye kindles, the heart quickens 
with the thought of the holiday sea- 
son just ahead; a holiday so essential- 
ly American that the foreigners wel- 
comed to our shores only learn fully 
of its beauty and meaning after hav- 
ing lived here for a stretch of years. 
Nor can the younger generation of 
native born fully grasp the essentials 
of Thanksgiving day as do the grown- 
ups. “Many are the hearts that are 
weary to-night, waiting for the war 
to cease.” This was a sad refrain dur- 
ing the later years of the civil war. 
It was not very easy to give thanks 
under such conditions, But how dif- 
ferént it is now. The war has ceased. 
The nation is untted. Its progress in 
all material lines since the war closed 
is the astonishment of the world. The 
largest production since the landing of 
the Pilgrim fathers was made the pres- 
ent year 1906. In not a single impor- 
tant line can the crops be called a fail- 


ure. The trusts are still in the land, 
but, like the alligators in southern 
swamps, they are getting wary and 


shy. Wickedness Is still in high places, 
but so is righteousness, and in the 
death grapple it is the evil and not 
the good that will die. If ever a na- 
tion owed thanks for abundant bless- 
ings, that nation is ours at present. 
Let everybody give thanks then in a 
fitting way. 


-— 
> 





Secure the best machinery and 
horses that your means will permit. 
Both draft animals and second-grade 
machinery cause a woeful waste of 
time and energy. Heavy horses well 


broken and good machinery, modern 
and up-to-date, enable one man to 
do the work of two or more. This is 


highly important, and the bearing it 
has on modern agriculture is not uni- 


versally recognized. The time has 
come when the cost of production 
must be reduced. This is secured, 
first, in using less labor, which is 
made possible by improved machinery 
and good horses; second, by~—using 
better seed and taking better care of 


crop. All these things are big factors 
in successful agriculture and deserve 
the very closest attention. 

The views that some farmers cherish 
with reference to rotation are unfor- 
tunate. They are unfortunate because 
they lead to practices that are not 
wise, with reference to succession in 
crops. Many farmers in grain grow- 
ing areas seem to think that variation 
in the succession of the crops grown 





means rotation. Of course, in a cer- 
tain sense, it is rotation, but it is not 
rotation in the true sense. Wheat 


may be succeeded by barley and bar- 
ley by oats, and oats by the bare fal- 
low, and the bare fallow by wheat 
again, but this does not in the true 
sense mean rotation. All these crops 
and also the bare fallow detract from 
the fertility of the soll, and put virtu- 
ally nothing into it in return. A true 
rotation has in it a soil builder such 
as grass, clover or green crops plowed 
under. The rotation described above 
will stimulate production for the time 


EDITORIAL 





being, but it does so by depleting the 
soil more quickly of its fertility than 
by growing but one crop. 


— 


The handsome total of $86,000 to 
be distributed at the International 
stock show in Chicago next month, in- 
dicates the immense proportions of 
this, the leading stock exposition of 
the world. Coming as it does the first 
week in December, it gives feeders 
of prime stuff a chance to exhibit 
their animals, then dispose of them 
to the Christmas trade. Sec W. E. 
Skinner reports 30% more entries than 
ever before. The show buildings have 
been enlarged so that splendid accom- 
modations are provided. Besides the 
regular money prizes the Armour 
prizes, amounting to $5000 In cash, 
will go to college students; an Eng- 
lishman offers a $250 challenge cup 
for sheep: Canada, Belgium, France 
and Argentina offer special premiums. 
The success of the show is as- 
sured. Weather conditions cut but 
little figure, as the exhibits are prac- 
tically all housed so they can be in- 
spected, rain or shine, in daytime or 
at night. Always dominant at this 
show are the educational features. 
The International was inaugurated to 
teach students and stockmen the de- 
mands of the market, the strong 
points of a good animal, the best 
methods of feeding and finishing for 
a discriminating trade. These features 
have not been deviated from nor have 
they been neglected in the slightest 
degree. On the contrary, they have 
been added to and strengthened. The 
1906 show will be most valuable ih 
this respect. 





The taxation of woodlands or timber 
involves many difficult questions. Cer- 
tain it is that taxes should be merely 
nominal upon waste lands, sprout 
land, and young timber. Every rea- 
sonable effort should be made by local, 
state and national authority to thus 
encourage the ref resting of such 
lands, or the planting of wood and 
timber in treeless regions. On the 
other hand, mature standing timber 
represents large wealth that may fair- 
ly be taxed. And yet even in such 
cases taxation should be part of a wise 
forestry system, to the end that only 
the larger and more mature trees may 
be cut, thus making the forest yield a 
harvest every few years without strip- 
ping the land bare. 


Last year wood to the value of 
nearly $18,000,000 was used in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, an in- 
dustry which has developed rapidly 
in recent years. This is brought out 
in a circular just issued by the forest 
service of the department of agricul- 
ture, which shows that within the 
space of five years there has been an 
increase of 53% in the amount of wood 
used for this purpose. Spruce is the 
wood most utilized, but heavy drafts 
are also made upon such timber as 
hemlock, pine, balsam, poplar and 
cottonwood. Meanwhile, American 
requirements also draw -heavily upon 
Canadian forests, imports increasing 
75% in the last six years. Fortu- 
nately, the utilization of slabs for pulp 
appears to have become quite com- 
mon, yet there remains the necessity 
of conserving in every reasonable way 
our timber. 








All business transactions should be 
straightforward and absolutely square. 
With this in view, we guarantee the 
reliability of firms using our columns 
for their advertisements and protect 
our readers from loss, through our 
contract printed on this page. 








Millions in Goat Skins—Few realize 
the growth of the imports of goat 
skins, these amounting to $32,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1906, or three fold 
more than ten years ago. In ten 
years the United States has paid for- 
eigners $240,000,000 for this commod- 
ity, India being the largest contribu- 
tor, followed by China, Mexico, 
France, etc, in the order named. 











Dignifying Agriculture 


The society for the promotion of ag- 
ricultural science is one of the oldest 
agricultural organizations in America. 
As indicated in American Agriculturist 
last week the annual meeting was held 
at. Baton Rouge, La, November 13. 
The meeting proved one of the best. in 
the history of the society, both in the 
quality of papers and discussions and 
in attendance. The officers of the soci- 
ety who were re-elected are: Presi- 
dent, Dr H. P. Armsby of State college, 
Pennsylvania, secretary-treasurer, Prof 
F. W. Rane, Massachusetts state for- 
ester. 

Teaching of agriculture in the pub- 
lic schools by Prof S. M. Tracy of Mis- 
sissippi was next taken up. He_be- 
lieves the time is ripe for a stalwart 
movement, but thinks fewer subjects 
and far less elementary subjects should 
be begun with, than are being attempt- 
ed at present. This paper was most 
thoroughly discussed at its conclusion 
showing the growing importance of 
the subject in the various states and 
Canada. Every state has its individu- 
ality and all seem to be coming at it 
in different ways. : 

The growing importance of plant 
physiology in agricultural education 
was discussed by Dr Charles E. Bessey 
of university of Nebraska. The great 
importance of a man being sufficient}; 
educated in that kind of botany where- 
by his general knowledge of the sub- 
ject will acquaint him with plants that 
he may diagnose conditions of plant 
life in terms of practical value to azg- 
riculture, were pointed out very clear- 
ly. Prof Bessey said the earlier de- 
mands for botany were little more 
than classification of plants with some- 
thing as to their origin, today more at- 
tention should be devoted to plant 
functions to be able to succeed in plant 
production. The educated agricultur- 
ist should know just what the normal! 
functions of plants are. Prof F. W. 
Rane, state forester of Massachusett ; 
discussed the problem of reforesting 
New England. 

The growing of alfalfa east of the 
Mississippi was the paper presented 
by Dr W. J. Beal of Michigan, an‘i 
closed the morning session. Dr Beal, 
the authority on grasses and a noted 
botanist, believes alfalfa is to grow of 
more and more importance in the east. 
The fact that clover will last but two 
years and that alfalfa is a perennial 
gives the latter a great advantage. Al- 
falfa is a poor fighter with other 
plants in getting established and needs 
nursing, but will pay for the trouble 
later. To induce alfalfa to make a 
successful growth for ten years or 
more: 1. Select land that is deeply 
drained. 2. Prepare the land well as 
for a crop of wheat. 3. If the soil is not 
alkaline, apply slaked lime. 4. Sow 
about 20 pounds good seed per acre. 
5. With alfalfa sow orchard grass 
and tail oat grass, each a peck. 6. 
Under no circumstances sow a s0o- 
called nursé crop. 7. If nodlues are 
not produced on the roots, inoculate 
with soil containing them, 8. Clip the 
young growth one to three times. 

The new members elected to the so- 
ciety were: L. H. Bailey of Cornell uni- 
versity, N Y, H. W. Conn of Connec- 
ticut, E. Davenport of university of 
Ti, J. L. Hills of university of Ver- 
mont, Paul Evans of Missourt. 

Prof H. J. Wheeler, director of the 
Rhode Island agricultural experiment 
station, called attention to the fact 
that to a very large extent the work 
of the stations had been in the di- 
rection of making observations, and 
that they have done too little in the 
line of ascertaining fundamental prin- 
ciples.or at getting at the reasons 
for things. 

The annual address of Pres Henry 
Armsby of Pennsylvania was inter- 
esting and valuable. While the se- 
lection of the next meeting place is 
in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee, Lansing, Mich, has practically 
been Gecided upon and the date will 
probably be the latter part of May. 




















AT ODDS WITH JAPANESE 


Race Prejudice “Increases in California 
—The School Question—Union Labor 
Activity—Delicate Situation for Na- 
tional Government 


What to do with the Japanese is a 
question that is agitating the people of 
the Pacific coast more intensely than 
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the people of the east can realize. Con- 
ditions leading up to the present acute 
situation have come to general public 
notice through complaints made to 
the national government by Japanese 
through their ambassador, Viscount 
Aoki. The special things complained 
of are the boycotts upon Japanese 
merchants in San Francisco; a series 
of assaults upon Japanese citizens, and 
the exclusion of Japanese 
from the regular public schools of tha 
city. 

Immediately after the subject of com- 
plaint was brought to the attention of 
Pres Roosevelt, he sent Sec Metcalf, 
of the department of commerce and 
labor, to San Francisco to thoroughly 
investigate conditions on both sides 
and report to him. The investigation 
has been completed, Sec Metcalf has 
returned to Washington, and upon the 
president’s return from his trip to 
Panama and Porto Rica, the report 
will be submitted to him. Some action 
will doubtless then be taken. 

BOYCOTT AND VIOLENCE 

The boycott of several Japanese mer- 
chants and restaurant keepers in San 
Francisco and the breaking of their 
windows is only a local matter, and is 
not regarded as of importance, so far 
as the governments of Japan and the 
United States are concerned. The as- 
saults upon Japanese citizens in San 
Francisco are regarded in | similar 
manner. One of the acts complained 
of was the indignity suffered by the 
distinguished earthquake expert, Prof 
Omori, sent from Japan to San Fran- 
cisco for scientific investigation. He 
was stoned by street urchins. 

In the midst of the carnival of 
crime which has prevailed in the city 
during the past three months, Japan- 
ese have suffered in common with oth- 
er people. The most distressing case 
that has come to special,public notice 
was that of the cold blooded murder 
of a Japanese’ banker by robbers. But 
Americans have fallen under similar 
conditions, and this incident and oth- 
ers to which attention is called are not 
at all likely to result in international 
complications. 

THE SCHOOL QUESTION 

The school question is the serfous 
one, and there are two sides to it. The 
Japanese side is that by treaty they 
are guaranteed fair and impartial 
treatment, and that they have a right 
to share 
schools without any discriminations. 
The school authorities have caused 
the Japanese to be excluded from all 
Public schools attended by white chil- 
dren, Partial educational facilities 
have been provided in separate 
schools. The San Francisco Japanese 


" demand that they be permitted 


child ren\ 


the benefits of the public > 
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to 
share the same schools that are pro- 
vided for the white children 

The San Francisco side of the dis- 
pute is that, to begin with, San Fran- 
cisco has a right to run its schools as it 
pleases without regard to treaties, or 
any interference by the national gov- 
ernment; that it has a perfect right 
to exclude Japanese from the schools, 
if it sees fit. It does not have to admit 
Americans not legal residents to the 


schools. Do foreigners have superior 
rights? The California constitution 
provides for the separation of all 


Mongolians from the regular public 
schools. The Japanese are not Mon- 
golians, but the school authorities are 
pleased to put them in the same class,, 
and treat them as the Chinese are 
treated. 

One of the reasons why the people 
of San Francisco do not want the 
Japanese in the public schools, is that 
very many of the Japanese students 
are not children at all, but mature 
men between the ages of 20 and 30. 
Judged by American standards, they 
are said to be of dubious morals, and 
instances are cited where their influ- 
ence upon white children is said to 
have been very bad. Parents protest 
against having their little girls and 
boys thrown in direct contact in the 
public schools with such Japanese. 


pUNION LABOR FOMENTS AGITATION 


«Back of all the anti-Japanese agita- 
tion.is the labor union, and the labor 
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organizations are leading the move- 
ment which aims not only to keep 
Japanese out of public schools, but to 
secure the early enactment by con- 
gress of an exclusion law, to keep Jap- 
anese and Korean immigrants out of 
the country in a way similar to that 
employed against the Chinese. The 
labor unions secured absolute control 
éf San Francisco, and practical con- 
trol of the state of California long ago. 
It was the influence of these organiza- 
tions th t led to the passage of the 
Chinese exclusion laws and, realizing 
their power in California, as well as 
in many of the large eastern cities, 
the unions hope to be able to force 
through a similar measure against the 
Japanese, Of course Orientals are dif- 
ferent in habits and customs from 
Americans. It would be difficult to 
prove that they are less desirable 
neighbors or employes than many 
immigrants—the scum of southern Eu- 
rope—poured upon our shores with no 
exclusion laws to embarrass them, The 
real trouble is that they will work for 
less wages than the union workmen 
demand, and are not in labor organi- 
zations, 

The farmers and fruit growers of 
California would many of them be 
practically helpless were it not for the 
Japanese laborer. There is a shortage 
of labor in most of the trades and un- 
skilled labor is needed everywhere on 
the coast. Japanese are needed, their 
friends say. One of the things that 
tends to force a crisis is the increaSing 
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flood of immigration from Japan and 
the Hawaiian islands of Japanese. 
JAPANESE METHODS 

While the Chinese are disliked in 
California, it has come about that they 
are regarded today with more favor 
than the Japanese. Chinese are in- 
clined to keep by themselves, and 
whatever crimes they commit are com- 
mitted upon each other. The Japa- 
nese are quick to pick up American 
methods, anxious to learn American 
ways, and aggressive to work them- 
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selves into the midst of every line of 
business and industrial activity. They 
are, many of them, accused of being 
tricky and dishonest, while the Chi- 
nese, as a rule, are honest. 

It is said that the Japanese do not) 
come to the United States to become 
citizens, that in no case does a Japae 
nese renounce allegiance to the mikado, 
They get all the education they can in} 
our schools and in business; acquire! 
all the money they can in a few years,| 
and then go back to Japan, During 
the year 195, immigration statistics’ 
show that 11,000 Japanese came to 
this country. This year, when statis- 
tics are compiled, it will be shown 
that a very much larger number of 
Japanese have come than even before. 

The island empire is greatly over- 
populated, and one of its problems is 
to aid in sending the surplus popula« 
tion to other lands. Immigration come 
panies have a system of advancing 
money to the Japanese laborers who 
desire to immigrate, and the governs 
ment stands back of them. 

The feeling on the Pacific coast 
against the Japanese is by no meang 
confined to the labor unions, and be« 
cause of the intensity of these feelings, 
the situation has become serious. 

PROTEST AGAINST EXCLUSION 

There are many broad-minded mew 
who consider the Chinese exclusion 
laws a national disgrace, and vigorous 
protest will be made against extending 


the laws to include the Yankees of 
the East—this on grounds of justica 
and fair play. Then, there is the busi< 


ness and diplomatic side of the ques« 
tion, which our government may well 
consider seriously. Japan and tha 
United States have always been friend«< 
ly, since Japan’s awakening. We en« 
joy a good trade with that country, al« 
though it is noteworthy that we buy 
four times as much of Ji.pan as we 
sell there. 

We should not forget that Japan is 
now the dominating influence in east- 
ern Asia; that Japan is the power be- 
hind the great awakening in China, 
and that Japanese hostility to America 
would result in great injury to Ameri- 
can trade in the far east. We need 
Japan’s friendship from a_ business 
standpoint, and we ought to have it 
from a diplomatic standpoint as well, 
especially in view of the fact that our 
far-off possessions, the Philippines, lie 
close to Japan's threshold. 

A feeling of resentment has been 
suspected in Japan because Pres 
Roosevelt induced the mikado and the 
ezar to end the war which Japan was 
winning and thereby cheating the lat- 
ter out of spoils that might ultimately 
have been secured. Officially such 
feeling would be declared not to ex« 
ist. We hope it does not. 

Our government is carefully investi« 
gating the killing of a dozen or morg 
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Japanese seal poachers by Americans 
policing the seal islands off Alaska, al- 
though Tokio and Washington both de- 
clare it a closed incident. Labor Com- 
missioner Sargent has been ordered to 
Honolulu to investigate the Japanese 
problem in’ Hawaii. A movement 
there is under way to restrict the 
steady increase of Japanese immigra- 
tion. Hawaii nceds labor and, to take 
the places of orientals, two shiploads 
of immigrants are already on the way 
to Honolulu. 

Any law restricting Japanese immi- 
gration into the United States would 
conflict with the treaty of 1894 and, 
though it is hardly to be expected, con- 
tinued anti-Japanese agitation on the 
Pacific coast might lead to war. Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and Germany are 
jealous of the commercial riches of the 
far east and under cover might en- 
courage hostility against the commer- 
cial giant of America in Japan. Who- 
ever controls large trade interests in 
eastern Asia, outside of Siberia, here- 
after must be on good terms with 
Japan. 
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. A Record in Cabinets 


President Roosevelt’s administration 
is making a record for itself in the 
matter of cabinet changes. During 
the coming winter there will be six 
changes. On March 4, 1907, the presi- 
dent will have had 26 different men in 
his cabinet, since he succeeded Pres 
McKinley. Including those whose se- 
lection has been announced the list 
follows: Secretary of staté, John Hay, 
Elihu Root; secretary of the treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage, Leslie M. Shaw, 
George B. Cortelyou; secretary of war, 
Elihu Root, William H. Taft; secre- 
tary of the interior, Ethan A. Hitch- 
cock, James R. Garfield; secretary 
of the navy, John D,. Long, Wil- 
liam H. Moody, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Victor L. Metcalf; secretary of agri- 
culture, James Wilson; postmaster 
general, Charles Emery Smith, Henry 
Cc. Payne, Robert J. Wynne, George B. 
Cortelyou, George von L. Meyer; at- 
torney general, Philander C. Knox, 
William H, Moody, Charles J. Bona- 
parte; secretary of commerce and 
labor, George B. Cortelyou, Victor H. 
Metcalf, Oscar 8S. Straus. 

It will be: noted that See Wilson 
alone has remained in the same posi- 
tion throughout the administration. 

The retirement-of Sec Hitchcock is 
greatly to be regretted, and comes 
because the secretary is thoroughly 
tired out with hard work in perform- 
ing faithfully the duties of his office. 

A MAN WHO DID HIS DUTY 

It has always been a popular amuse- 
ment to rob and cheat the Indians, 
Stealing lands from the public domain 
has been carried on at a wholesale 
rate. When Sec Hitchcock became es- 
tablished in his office he took notice 
of these things. He knew they were 
wrong, and that it was the duty of the 
government to stop the abuses and 
punish the offenders. With the aid of 
the department of justice, he gathered 
evidence against the guilty parties and 
began to cause them to be appre- 
hended, tried and punished, so far as 
eould be done, regardless: of who the 
guilty ones were, or who their politi- 
eal friends might be. 

The result was that politicians from 
all through the west, of both the re- 
publican and democratic parties, 
swarmed around the president urging 
and demanding the removal of Sec 
Hitchcock. They did not urge it on 
the ground that he was doing his duty. 
They carefully avoided stating that 
fact, but said that he was making him- 
self very unpopular; that he was a 
man without tact, that he was gruff 
and disagreeable, personally, that his 
methods of doing business were un- 
pleasant, that he was hurting the ad- 
ministration and making enemies 
among political leaders whose friend- 
ship was needed by the government. 

It is said that there was a brief pe- 
riod in which Pres Roosevelt was on 
the point of yielding to this pressure, 
so much evidence did there seem to be 
that Hitchcock was a misfit. Fortu- 
nately, for once, the president did 
not yield to impulse or if he did, the 
impulse was to go slow. He quietly 
turned about and caused private in- 
vestigation to be made, that he might 
learn the real facts. The world knows 
now what those facts were. 

Hitchcock was hated by the corrupt 
politicians and bosses because he was 
doing his duty, because he would not 
be influenced or turned aside. The 

resident told him to keep on; that he 
ewould back him up in all that he 
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sought to do. Then representatives 
and senators in congress and many 
other men of high position, influence 
and wealth were brought to the bar of 
justice and punished for robbing the 
government, and defrauding the In- 
dians. 

There is still much more of this 
work to be done, but Sec Hitchcock 
leaves the work so well under way, 
that he and the president expect his 
successor, Mr Garfield, will be able to 
continue the reform movement with- 
out interruption and with success. 

FIRST JEW IN AMERICAN CABINET 

The entrance of Oscar Straus into 
the cabinet is noteworthy for the rea- 
son that he is the first Jew to sit in 
the cabinet of a president of the 
United States. Two other Jews have 
been honored by cabinet positions 
abroad—in Prussia and in France. 
Straus was born in Bavaria. He was 
educated for the law, but went into 
mercantile business with his father in 
New York. He was sent to Turkey as 
United States minister by Pres Cleve- 
land in 1887. In 1897, Pres McKinley 
appointed him to the same office and 
he remained in Turkey until 1900. In 
1902, he was appointed by Pres Roose- 
velt a member of the permanent court 
of arbitration of The Hague, to fill the 
vacancy caused. by the death of ex- 
Pres Harrison. Mr Straus was for- 
merly a democrat, but left the party 
when Bryant was first nominated to 
support McKinley. He has been @ 
vigorous supporter of Pres Roosevelt. 


One peculiar fact in connection with © 


the remodeled cabinet is that three 
members of it are New York men, 
Root, Cortelyou and Straus. Ohio is 
fortunate in being represented by two 
members—Taft and Garfield. The 
many states who are not represented 
at all and have not been for a long 
time feel that partiality is being 
shown. 

_ The president is treating Massachu- 
setts: very kindly in his appointments. 
Moody, a Massachusetts man, has 
been appointed from the attorney-gen- 
eralship to a position on the bench of 
the United States supreme court, to 
succeed Justice Brown. Thereby, 
Massachusetts comes to have two 
members of that tribunal, The last ap- 
pointee before Moody was Justice 
Holtnes. The new postmaster general, 
Meyer, now ambassador to Russia, was 
a Massachusetts man. Sec Metcalf is 
from California. Bonaparte from 
Maryland, and Wilson from Iowa. 
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San Francisco Crisis 


The city of San Francisco has 
reached a crisis in its history. The 
past three months have been marked 
by a reign of terror in which lawless- 
ness and graft have reigned supreme. 
Eugene C. Schmitz is mayor. He was 
elected as a union labor man. Abra- 
ham Ruef, a lawyer is the boss of the 
city and leader of the union labor po- 
litical organization. Incidentally he is 
boss of the republican organization 
and, when he so desires, he exercises 
a similar function in the democratic 
party. Previous to the earthquake 
the gang under Ruef reveled in graft 
at the expense of the city, financially 
and morally. 

When the great disaster came, 
Mayor Schmitz arose independent of 
boss influence and acquitted himself a 
man. The government of the city 
was. unselfish, vigorous and just. All 
saloons were closed, and no form of 
lawlessness was tolerated. It was a 
remarkable period of good citizenship 
administration of city government, in 
which parties and interests, other than 
those of the masses of the people, 
were disregarded. 

Sadly enough, this happy state of af- 
fairs endured for only a brief period, 
The saloons came back, the old sys- 
tem of city government was resumed 
after the stress following the disaster 
had passed. Then it was the gang re- 
turned to power. Soon it was an- 
nounced that the mayor had gone to 
Surope, and he was given a two 
months leave of absence dating from 
October 1. He is now returning. The 
nominal acting mayor has been James 
H. Gallagher, and with him in con- 
trol of the city are the 18 union labor 
supervisors. All do as they are told 
by Pres Ruef. 

The district attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, William H. Langdon, was elected 
upon the union labor ticket. He is 
a democrat, and was the nominee of 
the independent league for the gov- 
ernor of California. Soon after he be- 
came district attorney, which followed 
his resignation as superintendent of 





the city’s schools, he began a vigorous 
prosecution of vice. Investigations re- 
vealed corruption in the municipal 
administration. Last March, Langdon 
employed ex-Unitéd States District .At- 
torney Francis J. Heney, the prose- 
cutor of the Oregon lahd thieves who 
secured the conviction of Senator 
MitcheH among others. Heney was 
appointed assistant district attorney 
by Langdon, and set to work to’ un- 
cover the frauds in San Francisco's 
municipal affairs. 


VIOLENCE AND GRAFT 


During the past three months life 
and property in San Francisco have 
been in peril as mever before since 
50 years ago, when crime was driven 
out by the Vigilantes. The district at- 
torney and his assistant have been 
busy gathering evidence against the 
corruptors of government and protect- 
ors of crime. They are backed by a 
citizen’s committee of 100. Rudolph 
Spreckles guaranteed $100,000 to bac 
the investigation. . 

These are some of the things charged 
against San Francisco's city govern- 
ment: Thugs. and holdup professionals 
flourish without hindrance, because 
the police do not arrest and the courts 
do not convict. The entire machinery 
of the municipality is not only boss- 
ridden but manipulated so that the 
greatest gain may be had for the 
bosses, from the present misfortune of 
the city’s ruin. It is alleged that $200,- 
000 was received from the United 
Railroads for the overhead trolley 
franchise, when the people favored 
the underground trolleys; that every 
theater in the city is forced to pay 
one-third of its receipts for the priv- 
ilege of doing business; that saloons 
and resorts of questionable character 
pay enormous taxes that never reach 
the city treasury, and that the pro- 
posed purchase of the Bay Side water 
company for $10,500,000 has in it a 
graft of $3,000,000. 

When it was indicated that the dis- 
trict attorney and the citizens’ com- 
mittee meant business, Ruef did a dar- 
ing thing. He caused the removal of 
District Attorney Langdon, and the ap- 
pointment of Ruef himself as district 
attorney. Immediately, Ruef signed 
an order removing Heney from office. 
The program of Ruef was checked by 
Judge Graham in the supreme court, 
when he recognized Langdon as dis- 
trict attorney, and refused to take of- 
ficial notice of the order removing 
him, or of that appointing Ruef in his 
place. Injunction proceedings were 


started to restrain the acting mayor, | 
the board of supervisors and Ruef | 


from asserting any claim to the office 
of district attorney. The gang un- 
dertock to delay the work of the grand 
jury in investigating the city’s muni- 
cipal troubles, but the court ordered 
it to go on. It did, and indicted 
Schmitz and Ruef for alleged extor- 
tion from restaurant keepers, 

The situation is the most serious any 
American city faces today. Aroused 
public sentiment of honest citizens can 
save the honor of San Francisco. If 
that does not appear soon, greater 
shame and violence may be expected. 
The indications are that the citizens’ 
committee will force a speedy and de- 
olive issue in which justice and honor 
will prevail. ‘There is talk of a return 
to the methods of the old Vigilance 
committee, which took the enforce- 
ment of law and order into its own 
hands, but in these days it is expected 
that affairs will Le made right through 
the regular courts of justice, for lynch 
law is the suggested alternative. 


CONTAGION OF GREED 


Another sorry fact.in San Francisco 
affairs is. that contagion of greed has 
spread throughout the business life of 
the city. The prices of everything sold 
have been raised to exorbitant hight— 
food, clothing and building material. 
The unions have demanded and ob- 
tained wages beyond all reason or jus- 
tice. Rents are away up. Greed has 
blinded the civic spirit to such an ex- 
tent that the rebuilding of the city is 
in the main along the old street lines, 
and the Burnham plan for civic cen- 
ters and a more beautiful arrarge- 
ment of streets is practically dis- 
regarded. Chinatown is re-establishing 
itself in the center of the city and the 
people are doing little to prevent run- 
ning the old dives in the old crime- 
stained way. 


—_—- 


There is alarm among the good peo- 
ple of France over the falling off in 
the birth rate. The figures for last 
year show a decrease -of 10,900 from 
those of the year before, 





A DOCTOR'S TRIALS 
He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other 
People. 


Even doing good to people is hard 
work if you have too much of it to do. 

No one knows this better than the 
hard-working, conscientious family 
doctor. He has troubles of his own— 
often gets caught in the rain or snow, 
or loses so much sleep he sometimes 
gets out of sorts. An overworked Ohio 
doctor tells his experience: 

“About three years ago as the result 
of doing two men’s work, attending a 
large practice and looking after the 
deiails of another business, my health 
broke down completely, and I was a 
little better than a physical wreck. 

“TI suffered from indigestion and con- 
stipation, loss of weight and appetite, 
bloati and pain after meals, loss of 
memo and lack of nerve force for 
continued mental application. 

“I became irritable, easily angered 
and despondent without cause. The 
heart’s action became irregular and 
weak, with frequent attacks of palpi- 
tation during the first hour or two af- 
ter retiring. 

“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 
came for my lunch one day and pleased 
me particularly with the result. I 
got more satisfaction from it than 
from anyt‘iing I had eaten for months, 
and on further investigation and use, 
adopted Grape-Nuts for my morning 
and evening meals, served usually with 
cream and a sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

“My improvement was rapid and 
permanent in weight-as well as in phys- 
ical and mental endurance. In a word, 
I am filled with the joy of living again, 
and continue the daily use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and often for the 
evening meal. 

“The little pamphlet, “The Road to 
Wellville,” found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy pa- 
tient along with the indicated rem- 
edy.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. “There's a rea- 
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Se ee ae ae .| BUY THE BOOT 
Lower Passenger and Freight Rates— The unsuccessful attempt of Com- 


: nd Bigger Profits for ™@nder Robert B. Peary to reach the 
aap cr e SS north pole was @ success in several 


ways after all. 

Successful beyond all expectations The fartherest 
has been the rdilroad rate law, during north record 
the brief period it has been in effect. passes from 
of the 5000 changes in freight and Italy to Ameri- 
passenger rate schedules filed by the ca. The very 
railroads with the interstate commerce trying and dan- 
commission the past fall 90% have 








gerous exp eri- 
ences of far Arc- 


been reductions. Most sensational 
have been the cuts in passenger rates, tic page emma 
but little less notable have been the were met with- 


out loss of hu- 
man life. Im- 
portant surveys 
were made of 
Copyright by Waldon Faw- the passages 
cett, Washington, D C. north of Green- 
land, and sur- 
veys and valu- 
able scientific data of thé northern 
coast of Greenland were recorded. 
Preparations were made along the 
poleward way for another dash toward 
the long-sought goal next year. After 
Peary sent the cable message announc- 
athe. aan Sy eae pas ing the outcome of his expedition he 
ably certain to be enforced. The com- 
mission has not yet taken up many WS delayed on the coast of Labra- 
new complaints of alleged discrimina- —— 
tions, the reforms and reduced tariffs j : j “ee , 
announced by the railroads having are Fp oe 
been in voluntary compliance with the 
letter and spirit of the new law. 
Several complaints are on file, one 
being from Spokane against certain 
railroads entering that city, but the 
commission has hoped and with good 
reason, that most of the conditions 
complained of wou!d be corrected with- 
out compulsion. Of course there will be 
violations of the law and legal battles 
will follow in which the various radi- 
cal features of the rate law will be put PEARY’S SHIP THE ROOSEVELT 
to final test in the higher courts. 
= dor waiting for coal to arrive for his 
ship, and making repairs on the ship 
Progress in navigating the air has before sailing homeward. The sturdy 
been made by Santos Dumont of vessel built for Peary and bearing the 
France. He has constructed a new name of Roosevelt lost rudders and 
thing in aeroplanes—a flying machine propellers in the powerful crushing 
heavier than air—and has made it fly ice of the Arctic seas. The hull was 
successfully 235 yards against the little damaged and it is expected that 
wind. repairs can easily be made which will 


reductions in freight rates. 

Meantime, the net earnings of the 
railroads have increased. The reduc- 
tion of passenger rates has encouraged 
travel. Cutting off free passes. has and 
will further increase revenues. Large 
sums formerly sacrificed in rebates ROBERT E. PEARY 
are now saved to the railroads, 

Thus may the railroads and the 
public rejoice together. Between 
them stands the interstate commerce 
with its rate-fixing power and, in case 
another change of heart comes over 
the railrod@ds a square deal is reason- 
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The test of a rubber boot 
is where the wear comes. 
Buffalo Brand rubber boots 
stretch where the bend comes, 



















Buffalo 


rubber boots are built for wear and 


you ask for illustrated Booklet B. 
of postage and packing. 


“BUFFALO BRAND” 


because new, pure Para rubber is 
used in the making. The canvas is lighter and !there is more 
rubber in the boot. Don’t buy rubber boots made of old re- 
melted junk rubber when you can get the famous Buffalo 
Brand for the same, or perhaps a trifle more cost. 


elastic and pliable, and in rough work will outwear and outlast 
any other rubber boot made. That is what it is made for. 
These famous boots can be had in all sizes and styles. Wool 
or Fusion lined. | To help you to remember the Buffalo Brand 
we will send FREE a beautiful souvenir Buffalo Watch Fob if 


.Wm. H. Walker & Co.,7 7 -83South Peart St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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With The 
















Brand 


comfort. The sole is more 








Send 10 cents to pay cost 















HEEBNER & BONS, 15 Bread &t., Lansdale, 





’ 
HEEBNER’S SEES. ANS. ENSILACE CUT Gens 
shat one pak. maroon stock, making an excellent 
end much relished food. No waste. Easy to masticnte. It is easier to grow two tons of fodder 
than one ton of hay on the same ground. Fodder is equal to hay in feeding value. The corn iteelf is 
clear gain. Shredding attachment for 96.00. You then have cutter, crusher and shredder combined 
im one. Not much more expensive than other machines, but far more valuable. Send for free booklet. 


Pa. 














Buy This Way: 


Try First. Return 
If Not Satisfied 
Price lower this year than ever before 


and we pay freight. We are not afraid be- 
cause for over 40 years 


Quaker 




















| City 
have led all others. Ball-bearing, 
light running, last long, grind ear 
corn and all grains, singly or mixed. 
| Quaker Cities are made in 8 sizes, 
1 to 20 H. P. Everybody’s mill. -In- 
; | vestigate before buying. Catalog free. | 
Portrai cl f ho! h righted Clinedinst, Wash‘ » DC, 195, . ia. Pa. 
sith et Copies viene: bye WF hanes, Santen The A. W. Straub Go., :8e2°%ccutie Eis te 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
FRANKLIN K. LANE FRANCIS M. COCKRELL CHARLES A. PROUTY 1 aa . s 
MARTIN A. KNAPP, chairman Ses COR GUARANTED of 
JAMES S. HARLAN JUDSON ©. CLEMENTS EDGAR E. CLARK | ADVERTISERS .on Editorial Page. | 


NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. Peck 


4 Practical Guide to Successful Dairy 
Management 
The treatment of the entire subject is thoroughly 
Practical, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
& lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the imporiance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
dziry barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
Necessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics, A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, ete, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish on one hundred acres, Illustrated. 67 
inches. 200 pages. Cloth. Price ......0.00++$018 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. : 
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OUT-WEARS 
“TWO PAIRS 


If our boot do 
two pairs of the best 
rubber boots we will 
your money. The 


Rubberhide 
Boot 


has best reinforced rubber upper; heavy out 
sole of best ieather; inner sole of leather, with 
rubber welt sole between 

All joined together so cscurely that a team of 
horses can’t pull them apart. 

Th ed, — ot peaged or nailed, and 
they simply cannot I 

T heavy leather sole Sete the foot 
from uneven surfaces, and makes the boot 
warmer in cold weather. 

The leather inner sole prevents excessive 


perspiration. 

Any cobbler can resole them; they can be 
hob-nailed if vou chike. 

It isthe most durable, comfortable and eco- 
nomical rubber boot ever m: 


Wil. You Try a Pair? 


If your dealer handles the Rubberhide, he 
will refand your money if it does not out- 
wear two Salve of eventhe best rubber 
boots of other makes, 

If he tax them, send direct to us fora 
pair on this guaranty. We pay express 
charges. Catalogue iree, 


Ruebberhide Go., 605 Essex Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





not outwear 
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Let Us Send You - 
r Book 


oe 
about fo08 us A good wagons that will save 
you « lot of work and make you a jotof money —the 


wAegrente ¢ STEEL WHEELS 
d the—— 
ELECTRIC | HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
® quarter militous sold. Bpokes united to the 
hub. Can't work loose. A set of our wheels wiil 
make your old wagon new. (© free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 88 Quincy, Ills, 








ive ev bu 
gg to 1 ae before yer, an 


MONARCH MILLS 


for grinding ¢ ome pet. ot 
ter a rein 


giatemeat to to prove it Com 
enti nt and kind of | 
Write for ilimstrated 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 253 Muncr, Pa. 








THIS MILL ON YOUR FARM 


Will grind your stock feed and ‘ 
the table buckwheat, rye and gra- 
ham flour. Our genuine French 
Buhr Stone Mill costs but little 
and lasts a lifetime without re- 
pairs. A boy can run it. Fully 
guaranteed, Write for catalog. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


1232 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders. Estab. 1851 














Buy L and Now | Viancesee 


1 you farms and plantations today in deep, rich 
soil sections of Tennessee at §5 to an acre for cash, 
or,on easy terms, ‘Youcan raise , wheat, potatoes, 
hay, vegetables, or fine stock fast enough in ‘that fine, 

healthful climate to quickly pay for your land, which is 
advancing in value rapidly with the a age ‘the South, 
Write me today for facts and free book} 4.F. SMITH, 
Traffic Mgr, N, C. & dt. Louis By. Moshvitie, Tenn, Dept.B. _ 


$5to$20 an Acre & 
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les. Sold on trial at 
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tant blows 
| dealt. 


Muncie, Indiana. - 


“WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


turn the Roosevelt out again as good 
as new. 

One of the most interesting things 
said by Peary in his cablegrams was 
that “the Roosevelt is returning this 
year for additional supplies and re- 
pairs,” strongly intimating that he 1s 


; undaunted by the hardships and dan- 


gers he has just passed through and 
proposes to try again to reach the 
pole. Before Peary sailed away into 


| the Arctic night in 1905 he told his 


friends that if he failed to reach the 


| north pole in this attempt he would 


try again in 1907. To repeat what we 
announced in a previous issue: Com- 
mander Peary was upon the north 
coast of Greenland last winter. From 
there he went north with dog sledges 
in February by way of Hecla and Co- 
lumbia. He was delayed by — 
water between the 84th and 85th de- 
grees and later beyond the 85th dente 
a six-day gale disrupted the ice, de- 
stroying supply stations prepared for 
the return. Communication with his 
supporting parties was cut off and 
Peary’s personal party drifted east on 
a field of floating ice. While thus 
drifting Peary reached 87 degrees, 6 
minutes, north latitude, 203 miles 
from the pole. 

The party finally reached the north 
coast of Greenland. On the way they 
had to eat eight of their dogs. The 
two supporting parties were rescued 
nearly starving. Along the Greenland 
coast as they returned to the Roose- 
velt, musk oxen were killed for food. 
After a week’s recuperation, last sum- 
mer they cruised on the steamer com- 
pleting a circuit of the north coast of 
Greenland and reached other lands 
near the 10th meridian. The home- 
ward voyage to Labrador was an in- 
cessant battle with ice, storms and 
head winds, 

Peary’s record is 34 miles nearer 
the pole than that held since 1900 by 
Duke Abruzzi’s expedition led by 
Cagin, the Italian. The previous rec- 
ord was made by Dr Nansen of Nor- 
way in 1896, who reached 86 degrees, 
14 minutes with sledges. Peary made 
six unsuccessful attempts to go further 
north than others had gone before 
1900. In 1898 Peary led an expedi- 
tion that was lost four years before 
the remnants were rescued in a piti- 
able condition. Experience led to a 
better equipment and a better ice- 
fighting steamer for the last expedition 
than any preceding it. It was financed 
in the United States by the Peary Arc- 
tie club of which Morris K. Jessup is 
president. All foreign explorers have 
sought the pole by routes from across 
Franz Josef land. ~Peary insisted that 
all his predecessoérs of 400 years in 
which the race for the pole has been 
on were mistaken and to prove it 
planned the American route from 
yreenland. 

—_—_———_ao>_———_ 


On the Trail of the Trusts 


The national department of justice, 
after two years of preparation and 
some preliminary skirmishing, is ready 
for decisive combat against the Stand- 
ard oil company. It is understood 
that the president and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody desire to take criminal ac- 
tion against the leading officials of the 
big trust. That such action will in 
fact be taken appears now to be 
doubtful. The prosecution decided up- 
on will be ciong the line of that taken 
against the Northern Securities com- 
pany, and will an attempt to dissolve 
the company as it now exists, restor- 
ing to each of the 75 or 80 subsidiary 
companies its proportionate shares of 
the stock, and also compelling the 
observance of the law prohibiting 
these companies from entering into 
any secret combine or .contract for 
controlling the price of oil. This pros- 
ecution will follow up a petition in 
equity just filed in federal court at St 
Louis. Indictments have been res 
turned in several states. 

Another big anti-trust suit will be 
pressed against the tobacco combine; 
still another against the coal trusts. 


| The sugar trust is in the mill, and oth- 
| er alleged illegal combinations are up- 


on the government’s lists for early and 
vigorous attention. 

Under Pres Roosevelt, 
to the trusts 
sme of 


very impor- 

have been 
Following are the 
things done: 

The Northern Securities company, 
which sought to combine and prevent 
competition between two great conti- 
nental railroads, has been forced to dis- 
solve by the judgment of the supreme 
court of the United States. 

The methods of the beef trust in 
combining to suppress competition in 


the purchase of live stock have been 
tried and condemned. and the trust 
has been placed under injunction to 
abandon those practices. 

The combination of paper manufac» 
turers in the territory from Chicago 
to the Rocky mountains has been dis- 
svlved by the judgment of the su- 
preme court and the price of white 
paper in that territory has gone down 
30 per cent. 

The retail grocers’ association, the 
elevator combination in the west and 
the salt combination west of the 
Rocky mountains have been dissolved 
by decree of the court. 

The wholesale grocers’ association in 
the south, the meat combination and 
the lumber combination in the west, 
the combination of railroads-entering 
St Louis to supp™*ss competition and 
the drug trust are being pressed in 
suits brought by the federal govern- 
ment for their dissolution. 

The salt combination has been in- 
dicted and convicted for failing to 
obey the judgment of dissolution, the 
beef trust has been indicted for failing 
to obey the judgment against it, and 
one branch of the tobacco trust is 
facing an indictment. 

The fertilizer trust has been indicted 
and the combination has been dis- 
solved. The ice combination of the 
District of Columbia is facing criminal 
trial. 

TRUSTS MORE LIBBZAL WITH EMPLOYEES 

Significant is the action of the great 
trusts this month in a general move- 
ment to raise wages. The Standard 
oil company has decided to increase 
the pay of its 60,000 employees through 
the subsidiary companies in different 
parts of the United States. The Amal- 
gamated copper company, otherwise 
known as the copper trust,’ controlled 
by Standard oil interests, proposes a 
10% increase for its 15, 000 men in the 
mines of Montana. Arizona miners 
are getting more pay. The world’s 
largest trust, the United States steel 
corporation is arranging a wage in- 
crease for an army of 175,000 em- 
ployees. 

The big express companies led by 
the American have advanced wages 
10% to all employes receiving less than 

a month. 

The great railroads, including the 
Pennsylvania, now placing $12,000,000 
more upon the pay-rolls of its 165,000 
men, are granting increased wages. In 
the case of the railroads, the union- 
ized employees have been making de- 
mands and threatened strikes are still 
pending. In the case of the trusts the 
action is practically voluntary. 

Can it be that threatened anti-trust 
prosecutions and propesed stringent 
legislation against the trusts has led 
to this liberality just after the elec- 
tions? The explanation made by the 
corporation is that prosperous times 
have increased revenues and out of 
the goodness of their hearts they 
share the profits with their employees. 


What the President Wants Next 


It is predicted that when congress 
meets in December for the short term 
ending March 4, the president will 
come forward with a message as vig- 
orous and sensational as any he has 
yet written, perhaps more so. It is 
anticipated that one of the things he 
will recommend is the passage of a 
law providing for a heavy progressive 
tax on all fortunes beyond a certain 
amount either given in life or be- 
queathed upon death to any individ- 
ual, the object being to prevent hand- 
ing over large fortunes in their entire- 
ty from one person to another. 

Other things that the president will 
doubtless urge will be national regula- 
tion and supervision of all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce 
and a strengthening of the railroad 
rate law, passed at the last session of 
congress; for the removal of duties 
above 25% from Philippine sugar and 
tobacco, for further increase of the 
navy, for American citizenship of 
Porto Ricans, for thorough investiga- 
tion of child and woman labor prob- 
lems, for limiting hours of labor of 
railroad employees. 

A note of warning will be raised to 
the American people to accord to the 
Japanese and all other foreigners the 
rights which belong to them by treaty. 

It is doubtful whether the president 
will urge immediate revision of the 
tariff, but tariff revision is bound to 
come in the near future. Senator Cul- 
lom of Illinois suddenly rises to say 
that tariff revision must come at once, 
and that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to investigate tariff schedule, 





and determine what changes are 
needed. Suggestion is made that the 
president call a special session of 
congress immediately after March 4, 
to consider the tariff 

Two amendments to the rate law 
will be proposed. One will be that the 
various railroad traffic associations, 
the standing of which before the law 
is now extremely doubtful, shall be |e- 
galized; and at the same time they 
shall be shorn of most of their power, 
by a requirement that ali rates made 
by them must be confirmed by the in- 
terstate commission. This would give 
the commission control of initiating 
most rates, in addition to its present 
power of changing unjust rates. 

The second amendment proposed is 
one increasing the number of mem- 
bers of the interstate commerce com- 
mission from seven to ten. The wis- 
dom of the latter amendment is mor 
doubtful than that of the former. 
Naturally work is piled up because of 
the many things that have to be done 
to get the new law into operaéion. A 
little later it will be easier for the con- 
missioners and the present apparent 
need for more members may disap- 
pear. The supervision of traffic assy- 
ciations is a logical extension of the 
rate. law. 


What the Elections Revealed 


The elections this month, broadly 
speaking, revealed three things: Con- 
fidence in the present administration 
of Pres Roosevelt; increasing inde- 
pendence of bosses; unrest among the 
lower .masses in protest against cor- 
porate greed. The democratic gains 
in congress were chiefly the result of 
the last two. State offices that 
turned from one party to another in 
most instances did so on local issues. 

One of the very wholesome results 
was the repudiation of the. self-seek- 
ing yellow journalist demagog who has 
been forming branches of his polit- 
ical machine all over the country, with 
the White House his goal. Wholesom: 
also was the manner in which the 
American federation of labor was 
turned down in most of its efforts to 
control politics. 

The following table shows how the 
various states will be represented in 
the lower house of the 60th congress, 
the term of office beginning next 
March: 


New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey ...... 4 
New York . 

North Carolina 
North Dakota .. .. 


. 


Oregon 
Senetvents eee 
Rh sland .. 
South Careline ° 
South Dakota .. .. 
8 


~ 


. or) . 
are: See we: Baowoer: * 





Republican majority, 


Or e-— 

Maj-Gen William R. Shafter, retired, 
has died of pneumonia in California 
aged 71 years old. He was a Mich- 
igan farmer boy. In the civil war 
he rose to the rank of brevet brigadier 
general. After the war he served as 
a colonel in the regular army and 
was in the Indian campaigns in the 
west. He became a brigadier general 
in 1897, and commanded the depart- 
ment of California. During the war 
with Spain as major general. Shafter 
led the American army im Cuba and 
co-operating with the fleet of Admiral 
Sampson scured the surrender of 
Santiago. Shafter retired in 1901. 


An unprecedented reign of lawless- 
ness has prevailed of late in and 
around Pittsburg, Pa. Burglaries, 
hold-ups, assaults and murders have 
been of frequent occurrence, owing to 
inadequate police protection, appar- 
ently. Pittsburg was selected as the 
field of operation of a numerous gang 
of thugs. A strengthening of the po- 
lice force has checked the wave of 
crime somewhat, but popular indigna- 
tion against indifferent officers runs 
high. 


More Standard oil indictments have 
been reported at Findlay, O. John D. 
Rockefeller and other high officials 
are again indicted. In the recent 
standard oil trial a juryman wag of- 
fered a bribe of $500 if he would cause 
a disagreement of the jury. 















Why Wheat Prices Lag 


Wheat is selling 8 to 12 cents per 
bushel lower than a year ago in 
the primary markets of the west 
and the distributing markets of the 
east. The question naturally arises, 
why is this so? The market is in 
@ reasonably healthy condition, 
with some elements of positive en- 
couragement, and absolutely no 
reason for anyone becoming panic 
stricken, even granted that it is 
around 74 cents a bushel for 
December at Chicago and 82 cents 
at New York. As outlined from 
time to time in our weekly re-- 
view of the market, speculation 
in wheat is extremely dull, and has 
been so for weeks, reasons there- 
for then noted. 

So far as the legitimate move- 
ment is concerned, this is of a char- 
acter to warrant the belief and 
hope in reasonable profits for pro- 
ducers from now until next July. 
While it cannot be denied the mar- 
ket is dull, and prices not wholly 
satisfactory, there are some grati- 
fying features in the _ situation 
worth briefly noting here, as well as 
some which bear upon the low level 
of values. , 

THE SPLENDID 1906 CROP A FACTOR 


Setting aside for the moment the 
actions of speculators, wheat is rel- 
atively low in price because the crop 
is large, and buyers both at home and 
abroad take advantage of this situ- 
ation. But this is made up, in part 
at least, by the splendid bulk, as shown 
in. our final crop report, and this may 
mean as many dollars in the aggregate 
to the farmers of the country as 
would be the case were the production 
a hundred million bushels smaller and 
the price per bushel higher. It is 
everywhere agreed that the exportable 
surplus for the crop year ending next 
July 1 is large. Foreigners should 
take hold of this freely and thus re- 
lieve the situation. But just now they 
pursue an indifferent attitude, =point- 
ing to generally good world’s crops. 
This is true as a whole of England, 
the continent of Europe, including 
Russia, and also India. The country 
last named, and Australia, are at times 
considerable exporters of wheat to 
Europe. Finally comes Argentina, 
about to harvest its crop in Decem- 
ber and January, with really excellent 
prospects. When it is remembered 
that nearly all of the Argentine wheat 
crop is available for export to Europe, 
competing directly with our own, the 
force of this is seen, 

Some of the recent weakness may 
be attributed to selling speculative 
holdings earlier taken on. Operators 
profess to see no reason for any im- 
mediate betterment in the market, 
and have sold freely. But in the re- 
cent past this so-called liquidation has 
ceased, resulting in a better tone. The 
Statistical position is not of a char- 
acter to syggest reasons at the mo- 
ment for strength. The amount of 
wheat in Europe, the great dumping 
place of the world’s surplus, together 
with that afloat for Europe, and pub- 
lic reserves in North and South Amer- 
ica and Australia, make a total quite 
a little larger than a year ago, and 
this temporarily has its effect. 

SOME STEADYING INFLUENCES 

But the market is not wholly one 
sided. Certain influences appear which 
serve to steady the situation, and in 
fact, in some quarters there is a pro- 
fessed helief in an early change for 
the better. For example, the size of 





























the 1906 wheat crop, large though 
it is, does not altogether stand as 
a menace, so far as prices are con- 
cerned. There is now more or less 
talk of a merchantable supply, suit- 
ed to milling purposes, less than 
at one time seemed probable. This 
is due to reports of the liberal 
amount of*durum wheat grown in 
the northwest, not in favor of mill- 
ers, although having its uses, sug- 
gesting a whittling down of earlier 
estimates of desirable spring wheat. 
It is even hinted that the north- 
west, meaning Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas, may not after ali 
have much of a surplus of choice 
spring milling wheat to ship out 
of the states named. 

Another stiffening factor is the 
independence of farmers in the 
winter wheat territory. In recent 
years, great strides have been 
made in the establishment of mill- 
centers in the south and south- 
west, these absorbing locally large 
quantities of wheat. Furthermore, 
farmers are showing much inde- 
pendence, with many evidences of 
of disposition to hold for better 
prices. True, the knowledge of this 
indeterminate liberal farm reserve has 
its final bearing upon values, yet the 
situation is quite different from what 
it would be were farmers throwing 
their crops indiscriminately upon the 
open market. Just how far car famine 
has affected otherwise normal farm- 
ers’ deliveries, is only conjectural. 

As to exports of breadstuffs, these 
ought to prove liberal, as above sug- 
gested. A grat- 
ifying thing is 
the wholesome 
-2%-~ movement of 
~)» wheat and flour 
° since the new 
crop began to 
=-appear last 
-- = July. Accord- 

: ing to Brad- 
ENCOURAGING BREEZES street’s, ex- 
ports from the United States and Can- 
ada for 19 weeks were 69,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat (and flour) against on- 
ly 37,000,000 bushels corresponding pe- 
riod in 1905, and 25,000,000 bushels in 
1904. But in a good year, for example 
in 1901, they were 113,000,000 bushels, 
covering a similar period. The do- 
mestic demand for flour is good and 
the production is only moderate. The 
table on Page 550 affords an idea of 
ten years’ wheat movement and prices 
bearing upon this general subject. 
Wheat, in a word, is regarded by many 
careful traders as low enough, even 
granted that the supply is liberal, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















; Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or BPN 06 | 1905 | 1908) 1905 | 1906) 1905 
Chicago ..... 80 | .90 | 45 | .45 31h 
New. York 86 | 94 |, 54 tt 35 
Boston ...... - 57 BS 41 | 3 
Toledo.......) .80 | .90 | 49 | 48 | .36 | 32 
St Louis..... .7%6 | 90 | 44 | .45 | .33 | St 
Min’p’lis.. .| 78 | 85 | 444 | 48 | .32) | .29 
Liverpool....4 2 % | 6 | - - 





At Chicago, corn has averaged near- 
ly steady, market lacking particular 
interest. At times Dec was quite firm 
under rather ‘restricted offerings, sell- 
ing around 48c p bu, but not fully 
holding the fractional gain; deferred 
deliveries were only steady. American 
Agriculiturist’s final report showing 
the crop in bushels will be found on 
an earlier page. It indicates a very 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


jarge yield in the half dozen surplus 
states. 


The wheat situation is outlined in 
considerable detail on this page. Some 
encouraging advances have taken 
place latterly, due chiefly to rather 
small receipts at northwestern primary 
points. Foreign inarkets are color- 
less, exports of wheat and floir from 
“the U 8S only moderate. After selling 
last week up to 74%c p bu for Dec, 
and 79%c for May, lc reaction took 
place. 

Fair activity prevailed in oats, the 
market perhaps averaging a shade 
firmer under moderate buying support, 
yet shipping houses complained of dull 
business. Standard oats in store gen- 
erally steady around 34c p bu, May 
about lc premium. 

Rye offerings were small, and under 
a few buying orders steadiness pre- 
vailed, choice lots leaning to firmness, 
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Futures 


[17] 
with No 2 f 0 b H@G5%c. 
were lifeless, Dec 2c asked. 

Barley averaged firm to a shade 
higher, owing to comparative paucity 
of offerings. All grades were wanted. 
Quotations covered about a recent 
range, feed barley 38@ 42c p bu, malt- 
ing 45@55c. 

Timothy seed offerings were small, 
and demand fair fer the time of year, 
hence prices well maintained on the 
basis of about 4\%c p Ib for prime 
cash or Dec delivery; contract grade of 
clover 13%c. Other grass seeds dull. 

At New York, the car situation has 
militated somewnat against exporters 
and as a result, the latter were in- 
clined to operate conservatively, Lit- 
tle is doing in corn products. No 2 
corn sells at 54%c p bu in elevators, 
corn meal $1.15@1.25 p 100 lbs, chops 


28 p ton, hominy 3.10@3.25 bbl, 
White clipped oats 39@483%c p bu, 
— 








RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
SHB 10): West Miss NN 2-Wth amt) FOR MEN 


There is no better shoe for the price than our well-known and 


long-worn “WATER KING.” 


ust the shoo for the man 


who must be out of doors in all kinds of weather. 

Made of heavy boarded Calf, built for heavy 
wear, has rubber lining between soles and water 
proofed material between upper 
and lining, with extra heavy 
soles, built on a broad, roomy 


last. 

Sold by dealers at $3.50 per 
pair, or sent to any address upon 
receipt of price wit 
to pay delivery charges. 


25 cents extra 


Do not forget that we have seven large 
modern factories in which we produce shoe: 
for the entire family, for every need and 
pu “Our Family Footwear” catalogue 
shows hundreds of our popular styles covering our £ 


men's, women's and chil 
Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 


n’s shoes, Sent free. 


8 High St., Boston, Mass. 











AID THE NATURAL CHANGES 
of the sKhin by using HAND SAPOLIO, and 
you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty that 
no cosmetics can produce. It is the “Dainty 


Woman’s Friend.” 


without it? Don’t infer. 


Can you afford to be 


Try it! 





DIRT IS VARIOUS—aliways 


out of place. 


It mars lives and homes and 


people. "Tis the best of good manners to be 
clean. A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half 


a social introduction. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 











Made.for all kinds 
of wet work or sport 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 











As TOWER CO BOSTON USA 
ci = £0 4 °O YOSO=TO 





Flite Oil 


A high grade, perfect 
Nit burning oil. Never . 

Ld tails to please where a 
ie Bhi 





i}, Clenr, 
by Gesired 


. Writ for - 
ticularsand TE mk 
DEKRKK OIL CO. 
Lept.A, Titusville, Pesa 











SEPARATORS AND 
for 1, 2 and 3 horses ; level or even tread. 
Bweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand 





an4 Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Peed Mills; Sawa; 5 
wa Wood lers; Engines, 3 to 2% H. P., mounted or 
THE MESSLNGER MFG, ©O., Tatamy, Pa, 
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Will You 





Gasoline 





Let Us 
Send You 
a Sta-Rite 





You Have 


















Engine on 
30 Days’ 
FreeTrial? 








You Have 








No Deposit 
To Make 






No Notes 
To Sign 














A Big Chance For You 


ES,—we mean just exactly that, no more, 
no te; a mn BIG chance to try before you 
buy the best gasoline engine ever offered 
at the lowest price ever made for an 

engine of equal merit and quality. 

. This is no ordinary opportunity, because the 
“Sta-Rite”’ is no ordinary engine, and the 
terms are such that you simply CAN’T refuse 
them, if you are in the market for the best 
form of farm power. 

We make no claims for the ‘‘Sta-Rite’’ that 

we do not PROVE. We stand ready to show 
You that this engine is the simplest, most 
economical and reliabie engine on the market 


today. . 

“Simplest’* means fewest working parts; that 
we can prove to you the first time you ex- 
amine the “Sta-Rite’ Engine, It is the most 
economical because it is tW® simplest in con- 

requires practically no expense for 
repairs, ‘which are frequently necessary to keep 
the complicated sort of engines in good work- 


order, 

The “Sta-Rite” saves fuel. It uses less fuel 
for the same amount of work than ANY en- 
gine on earth. We give you a positive, iron- 
clad guarantee on this point. Worth having,— 
isn’t it? 

Three competing engines of standard make 
recently did the same kind of work (ensilage 
cutting) for two days in the same field, under 
identical - conditions, One engine consumed 2% 
gallons of gasoline; another, the 
“Sta-Rite,”” only 11 gals. 

How’s that for Eagar een proof, Mr Farmer? 

Reliability? Well, there’s just one right way 


21 «gals; 


Main Office, 123 Monroe St., 
Eastern Branch, Rome, N. Y. 





Write For Our Free Catalog Today. 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER CO., 


to settle that question; ask any One who hag 
actually USED a Sta-Rite engine long enough 
to make his experience valuable. An ounce of 
PRACTICE is worth a ton of theory, we 
think, when it comes to figuring on what @ 
machine will or will not do. 

So. write us and we will send you ea big 
list of people who KNOW what the “Sta- 
Rite’’ has done. 


Now, remember, Mr Farmer, that you can 
try a ‘‘Sta-Rite’’ engine BEFORE you buy. 

This is the only engime sold on such a wide 
open, liberal free trial plan. 

We can afford to make this offer because 
experience has PROVED that the ‘“Sta-Rite’”’ 
will meet “every demand made upon it, and 
fully justify our unlimited confidence in its 
merits, 

So, let us send you one to test for 30 days 
in your own work under actual conditions .as 
you find them on your premises, 

You will have nothing to pay, no notes to 
sign, no obligations of any kind except to give 
the “‘Sta-Rite” a fair trial for one month, 

If you want the best farm power ever in- 
vented; if you value an engine that will AL- 
WAYS be in perfect working ‘order; if you 
believe that economy of operation and absolute 
dependability are things worth having in an 
engine, take our advice and. investigate the 
*Sta-Rite.”” Do it today! There’s no time like 
NOW to begin looking into the things that will 
better our condition,—save us time, work and 
bye as the Sta-Rite engine is guaranteed 
© do. 


ERLOO, WISCONSIN 
"Ronars Racine, Wis. 














ROOFING 


IN PANAMA 


Granite Roofing is used extensively on the buildings of the Canal Com- 


mission at Panama. 


It was adopted for the purpose by the most experienced engineers as 
being universally adapted to withstand torrential rains of the tropics, as well 
as to endure the excessive heat of the dry season. 

It is probable that nowhere in the United States are conditions so 


severe as those in Panama, 


Granite Roofing is used in this country by the 


; same class of men who adopted it for the canal buildings, namely, experi- 
enced and practical railroad and constructing engineers. 


_ Granite roofin 
within the reach of every one, 


is easily laid, it requires no coating or painting, and its price is well 
Sample and Booklet Free on request. 


EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING CO., New York Chicago St. Louis 











and up 
Does alia 
$100.00 sep. 
aerator will. Runs 
itself, no crank to 
turn, no complicated 
machinery to wash. 
cream between 








Cream Raisers $9 5 


— 


ft 
and pigs. Nocrocks or pans to handle, noskimmin 
10.000 tere wity separators sold in 1905, more Bose than 
any f i toh nd. Best and cheapest separator made. 
Free Triat Given. Catalogue Free. Wriie today. 


Bluffton Cream Separator Co., Box B , Bluffton, O 


















AGENTS IcK 
WANTED - Screw Driver 
Z pARRERS Satine 
o STANG BY Wire Cutter 
z ther Punch | 
a Pinchers | 





7 agents says be will make $1500 next year. We be- 
F there be a M, Phists the best seller we ever saw. Write for 
plan t Acerrs. Make money 
J.B. Foote ¢ (Dept 694 Pdry. Co. Frederick’ 


RE BEST OF ST’ 





“I Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.” 
If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 


The Great Agens Supply House. 
DRILLING 


WELL seein: 


Over 70 sizes and styles for pe - either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. oun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them ensily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS,., Ithaca, N. ¥. 





Ten Years’ Wheat Movement and Prices 








Crop year Mil- Mil- Visible Farm Ex- Chicago quota- 
July 1 lions lions Yield supply stocks parts tions on Dec 1, 
to June 30 bushels acres peracre Decl Marl bus a Dec , May 
WOOO «ac ctcecgecscntum 5 15.6 39c — oo 73b 78b 
See ee 5 14.3 37 176 98 8 % 88 % 
WOOE-5 nce cccccccee cw 48 11.5 37 128 44 108 109 &% 
WG-4. i vcwesdeosstue 55 12.9 32 py ee ba 81% 81 ~ 
pi Firs Se 52 14.6 46 196 202 72% 74% 
pi Eh ae Ee a 52 14.6 55 182... 234 74% 78 i 
DE. cvcaveeaenen 43 11.9 62 133. 216 7 73 % 
SSP ERR AS 45 12.5 56 164 186 641% 69 
|. Bo 46 15.6 24 204° 223 66% 66 % 
TOUTE. scsvuccssccccuam 39 15.0 35 157. 217 96 % 90 % 


a In millions of bushels. 
wheat to 1 bb! flour. 
eries. c Under date of Nov 19, 1906. 
mixed oats 39c. Feeding barley me 
52¢, malting 65@67c, rye U8c, No 
spring wheat 85c, No 2 winter Soc 
Buckwheat 1.25@1.30 p 100 lbs fo b 
country Atations. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicagb, packers have opened 
the market for Christmas beeves, and 
prices responde? to this stimulus in 
the buying. One leading concern re- 
cently filled orders for a big lot of fcy 
steers to export, giving $6.50@7.40 p 
100 lbs for the stock. A year ago they 
bought choice steers for the same 
trade at 6@6.55. General receipts of 
cattle were fairly large, and the lower 
grades did not display as much strength 
as the finer kinds. Medium short fed 
steers moved at 4.90@5.35, poor to fair 
4.25@4.75, distillery fed steers 5.56 
@6.25 

An uneven market for butcher stock 
Carning cows sold largely at $1.50@ 
2.15, cutters 2@2.75, fat cows 3.25@4.40, 








heifers 3.50@5.25, -sta~- 3@4.80, bulls 
2.25@4.30, feeding steers 3.75@4.60, 


stockers 2.75@3.50, veal calves 6.50 
@7.75. 

While the hog market showed no 
great change, the tendency was easy, 
owing to the persistent hammering of 
the market by packers. Nevertheless, 
prices averaged about $1.25 higher 
than a year ago, and have‘not been 
equalled at this season since ’02. There 
is much uncertainty over the future of 
the hog market, and prices will de- 


pend largely upon receipts. Good fat 
swine moved at 6@6.40 p 100 Ibs, 
rough, common 4.50@5. 

While general receipts of sheep 


were liberal, they included a substan- 
tial proportion of feeding stock, and 
this left no excessive supply for butch- 
ers. Prime wethers brought $5.50@ 
5.70 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.25@5.50, year- 
lings 5.75@ @6.50. The market for ewes 
recently showed some weakness. Fat 
lambs sold at 6.75@7.50, feeding lambs 
5.50@6.60. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
06.. 28 2s 2514 
"05... 24% 2% 23 
O4.. 25@25 1% 2414 @25 24 
Advices from the Elgin district of 


Iil say the market is on a somewhat ~ 
firmer basis. The official quotation is 
26c p Ib, but some sales made as high 
as 26%c. Output for the week end- 
ing Nov 12, amounted to 655,300 
pounds, 

At New York, a strong undertone to 
the market. Fine cmy tubs move at 
28c p lb, western imit cmy 22@24c, 














| sare $10, to $15.- Per Cow 
Every Year Of Use F 


Gravity Setting Systems. : 
dnd At Least $5. Per Cow | 


Over 
imitating 1. 
While They Last 
From Two to . 
Ten Times Longer ™ 
Than Any Other Machine. 
Send for New 1906 Cata. 


THE DE “LAVAL SEPARATOR 60, 


74 Cortiandt Street, | & Rancoiph Sis.. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


OVERK 6.000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIOR 


nn 





Exports include flour at rate of 41%4 bushels 
b Middle of Nov quotation for these 


deferred deliv- 


factory 19@21c, 
dairy 25@26%c. 

At Boston, quotations are steady to 
firm and choice cmy is searce at 28c 
Pp Ib. 

At Chicago, prices holding their own. 
As consumption is large, most of the 
arrivals go for immediate use. Extra 
emy brings 25%c p 1b, dairy 20@23c, 
ladles 17c. 

The Cheese Market 

At New York, offerings run main- 
ly to late made cheese, which is not 
showing up attractive in quality. Fey 
Sept twins rule firm at 13%@13%c 
p lb. 

At Boston, no change to record, the 
situation leaning in favor of sellers, 
Best twine make 13%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, a good market from 
the.sellers’ viewpoint. Former quota- 
tions continue to prevail. Good fe 
ae bring 18@13%c¢ p Ib, Daisies 13% 
@ c. 


renovated 21@22c, 





GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotafions in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans 


At New York, a good call is noted 
from exported red kidneys being in 
special request. Pea beans $1.65@1.70 
B bu, marrows 2.55@2.65, red kidneys 

.60@2.65, black turtle 2.35@2.45, yel- 
low eyes 1. 90@1.95, limas 3@3.20. 

Cabbage 


Danish seed cabbage from York state 
is now much in evidence at many N 
E markets, selling as high as $20 p 
ton. The domestic crop in western 
and southern N E is cleaning up rap- 
idly and dealers say it will be well 
out of the way in 3 or 4 weeks, 

Our cabbage is selling at $8 to $10 
p ton. The yield varies greatly, rang- 
ing 3 to 25 tons p acre.—[W. B. C., 
Cayuga Co, N Y. 

At New York, a weaker feeling due 
to large arrivals. Danish seed com- 
mands $12@14 p ton, domestic 8@10. 

Dried Fruits s 

Our N Y correspondent says: “It is 
true that evaporators in chief apple 
growing sections are exceedingly busy. 
They are making a larger quantity of 
finished product than usual.’ 


At New York, market very strong. 
Dec delivery evap apples quotable at 


6% @6 %c p lb, choice to fey new crop 
evap apples move at 7@8%c, cherries 
18@19c, raspberries 30@31c, blackber- 
ries 12@13c. 
Eggs 

At New York all eggs showing qual- 
ity are ready sale. Fey hennery stock 
brings 40c p doz. Western firsts 32@ 
34c, southerns 25@30c, refrigerators 22 
@2Ac. 
, Fresh Fruits 

At New York, Clinton grapes hold- 


ing steady at $3.50@4.50 ‘p .100 Ibs, Ni- 
agaras 2@3, Concords 2@2.50. Pears 


not offered freely; Seckel 3@5 p_.bbl, 
Kieffer 1@2. Cranberries a trifle dull 
and easy at 8@9.50 p bbl. Quinces 
quoted at 3@4.50. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, strictly choice hay is 
searce and prices rule very strong. 
Fey timothy sells up to $23 p ton, 
clover mixed '17@18, clover 15@16, 
age 13@14, packing 11@11.50, 

ong rye straw 12@13.50, oat and 


7 heat 9@10 
Lumber 


At New York, general demand 
broad, southern pine commanding $35 


fs 


























@40 p 1000 for No 1 flooring. Hem- 
lock beards move at 24@27, spruce 23 
@30, ash I’s and 2’s, 46@48, elm 25@ 
St plain oak 46@50. 
Milt Feeds 
At New York, no weakness discern- 


ible. City bran commands $22@23 P 
ton, middlings 23@25, red dog 26@27, 
linseed oil meal 31.50, cottonseed meal 


o) 
Om 


Nuts : 

At New York, chestnuts are dull; 
best northern stock $4@5 p bu, south- 
ern 2.50@3.25, hickory nuts 3@3.75 p 
bu, bull nuts 1.50@1.75, black wal- 
nuts 1@1.25, butternuts 1@1.20, pea- 
nuts firm at 5@7%c p Ib. 

Poultry 

Our, information indicates a short- 
age of turkeys in Vt, York state and 
Mich, sections from which we receive 
our best dry, picked stock. In more 
soiitthern states there seems to be a 
larger crop.—[G. Stevens & Son, Mass. 

At New York, trade fairly satisfac- 
tory to sellers, with prices a shade 
higher than last quoted. Iced turkeys 
pring 14@16c p Ib d w, fcy dry picked 
springs 18@20c, western chickens 14@ 
15%e, fowls 10@12%c, roosters Qc, 
spring geese 15@20c, squabs $1.50@4 
p doz. Live spring chickens 13@13%c 
p 1b, fewls do, roosters 9c, turkeys 
Ide, ducks 13@13%c, geese 12% @13c, 
pigeons 25¢ p pr. 

Vegetables, 

At New York, peppers $1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, string beans $2@4 p bskt, mar- 
row squash 75c@$1 p bbl, Hubbard do, 
Fla. white GO@80c p bskt, turnips Tic 
@$1.25 p bbl, Canadian rutabagas $1 
@2110, tomatoes 10@20c p Ib, lettuce 
$2@3.50 p bskt, egg plants ee p 
bbl, cauliflower $2@5, beets $1@1.75 | 

bbl, or $2@3.75 p 100 bchs, carrots | 
$161.75 p bbl, cukes $1@1.25 p_ doz, 
celery 25@50c, pumpkins T5c@$l1 p 
bbl,> parsley 80c@$1 p 100 bchs, spin- 
ach $1@1.75 p bbi, kale 30@60c, mush- 
rooms 50c@$1 p ib, okra $3@3.75 p 
carrier. Sweet potatoes $1.25@1.75 p 
bbl, parsnips $1.25@2, peas $3@5 p 
bskt, radishes $2@38 p 100 bchs. Ro- 
maine $4@7 p bbl, pumpkins 75c@$1, 
chieory $2@5, asparagus 50c@$l p 
beh, artichokes $1.75@2.25 p doz, brus- 
sels sprouts 10@15c p qt, Endive 12@ 
15¢ p Ib, escarol $5 p bbl, lima beans 
$1.50@2 p bx. 


THE APPLE -MOVEMENT 





The Ozark fruit growers’ assn is | 
looking for an advance in the price of 
Ark apples soon. Practically all the 
apples from the northwestern part of 
the state have either been sold or 
placed in cold storage. It is estimated 
that about half of the crop has actu- 
ally been sold, but there are hundreds | 
of-barrels to go on the market as soon 
as. prices advance sufficiently to :en- 
able the fruit growers to realize $2 p 
bbl. 

At some Ct valley markets Empire 
state apples are outselling local stock 
50e..p bbl, same variety. Dealers say 
N “E farmers by better attention to 
quality and packing could greatly re- 
dute this margin. 

Writing from Liverpool, Woodall & 
Co'‘say: Receipts less excessive, but 
market disappointing. Some Me Bald- 
wins showed ypevell. Market closed 
firmer. Up to Nov 3, this market has 
received 219,800 bbls of American ap- 
ples, against 307,300 corresponding pe- 
riod in °05. Kings bring $3.60@4.50 p 
bbl, Baldwins 2.70@4, Greenings 3.15 
@3.50. ‘ 

Liverpool cables report fair demand 
for apples of good quality. Spys make 
$2.75@3.75 p—bbi, Starks 2.75@3, Ben 
Davis 2.50@2.65, Baldwins .2.50@3.10. 

In this section the crop of winter 
apples was only 10% of the full yield. 
Quality about up to the average. Our 
crop is so small that fit will be con- 
sumed entirely by local markets.—{[S. 
M. R., Carroll Co, Va. 

Apple exports from the U S and 
Canada for the week ended Nov 12, 
with comparisons as compiled by 
George Harnden of Boston, were: 





From To Liverpool London Others Total 

Boston ...43,512 1,617 11,221 56,350 
Portland . 8273 .— — 273 | 
New York. 7,167 4,175 24,604 35,946 
Montreal .16,541 1,063 19,46! / | 
Halifax .. — 15,018 — 15,018 
Tot’l Wk. .75,493 21.873 55,290 152,656 
Wr, °05...64,711 10,446 58,894 134,051 

Wk, °04...62,789 22.414 54,469 139,663 


Demand active 
Baldwins com- | 


Glasgow cables say: 
andg market strong. 


mand $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Greenings 3.25 
@3.75. . 


Writing American Agriculturist, Pres 
Cc. H,. Dutcher of the Mo state hort 
soc, says, “We have not a bumper 
crop, as in some other years, still there 
is a large yield. Buyers held off and 
growers came out behind. Country 
prices were too low in comparison 
with returns received later in the cit- 
ies. Barrels and boxes have been scarce 
and cold storage was all gone early.” 

At New York, ample supplies on 
hand and market steady. Jonathans 
sell at $2.50@5 p bbl, Alexanders 2.50 
@3.75, Wealthys do, Maiden Blush 2@ 
2.75, Pippins 2@2.50, Gravensteins 2.25 
@3, Greenings 1. 2.75, Kings 2@3.25, 
ee 1.50@2.50, Ben Davis 1.50@ 


ONION CROP AND PRICES 


The onion market at some big cen- 
ters shows up a trifle more encourag- 
ing to shippers. It is significant, 
however, that supplies of medium to 
indifferent grades of onions rule large 
and tend to keep down prices. Deal- 
ers at big markets say that much de- 
pends on the weather from now on. 
With continued cold they look for the 
demand to pick up and much of the 
surplus stock now pressing the mar- 
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command $3@5 p bbl, reds 1.75@2.25, 


yellows 1.75@2.50, state and’ western 

whites 1@1.50 p cra, yellows 1.50@2 | You never saw a 

p bag, reds 1.50@1.75, Orange Co reds| gaw which Saws — 
and yellows 1@1.75 p bag, La shallots . . So 
3@3.50 p 100 behs. like this saw saws -% 


~ 
and last solong atime. a | 
mo of heavy angle > 
stecl strongly 
braced—absolutely 
ne ohehe. seepmnet—aluct- 
able, dust-proof, non-heatin 
The yield of potatoes here range 80 | oil pniet We make thess 


to 250 bus p acre. Buyers giving 40c eton Wood Saw 
Pp bu delivered at local shipping sta- in 6 styles— s 
La . n 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success \fu} 

tions.—[Correspondent, Cayuga Co, N and we make a é-wheel mounting for w 

Y. gaws and gasoline engines which ix unequall 
; for convenience and durability. Saw your own 
Using preliminary estimates, a com- w and save time, coal end money—then saw 


pilation shows the potato acreage of Wo make the coleboctan | wake ® To #5 4 Dav. 


06 is about 2957,80) against 2996-| HERO FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


700 planted in 05. The average yield | jothing like it—no other so geod. hhee ad 


- 


POTATO CROP AND PRICES 





p a is given at 102.5 bus against 87} grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, huskers, 

last year. This would indicate a crop ote. all yon by Wy -- windmills, 
« “. ntee 

close to 300,000,000 bus against 260,- Catalog free for the asking. a for it now. , 


700,000 bus for the govt estimate in 


PPLETON MANUF. 
"05. The big markets continue to re- a ACTURING CO. 





ceive full supplies of potatoes and 52 Farge Street Batavia, H.. U. 3. A, 
prices seem inclined to droop... It i: |\ =e 
claimed that shippers in northern] & ° THIS Write ron Catracoeve 


eOsacooo's Hiaw 
Grace Boaics. Att 
Kenoe litCenrnat Sr 


Oscoop Scate Co 


Mich are getting supplies as low as 
22@24c p bu. as 
At New York, trade very well sup- 

















plied with desirable tubers. Prices BINGHAMTON,N.Y. 
rule lower, with receipts about all 
that the market can conveniently 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


stand, Long Istands fetch $1.65@1.80 











ket to work into consumption. 2 180 the, NS LOLBO wl ae he | AN ADVERTISER 

At New York, good onions in fair @1.60 p bag. : Always begin your letter with the words: “I aew 
request, while stock lacking quality is - will find it will bring you Otreuet vas the very 
slow sale. Ct and eastern whites “I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” | courteous treatment. = 
— TT 








Southwest. 


renting. 





You can buy a fa 
you are now paying in rent 


Do you realize that you are paying each year in rent the cost of a whole farm in the Southwest? 
When your present lease is up, take the money you would pay for rent next year and Diy a farm in the 
Good land in the Southwest costs only a fraction of what similar land costs in your state 
and you can raise big crops on it—probably bigger than you have been raising on the farm you are 
At the end of your first year in the Southwest you will likely find your farm all paid for and 
the profits from the crop all yours. 


The Southwest is a wonderful country 


it will not be many years until it will be one of the richest agricultural sections of the United States. All 
it needs is men to cultivate its rich lands to make it the garden spot of America. 
is so much unoccupied land that it sells for so little. 
settled that good land will command ¢s high prices as that in the best of our Northern and Eastern States, 


The farmer in the Southwest has all the best of his brother farmer in the North and East. 


AACA « ae ~— eh 4 
se a Sa 


Mba = ol 


v 7 . 
Sy ca a 
: syarke. she 
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is . . 
ae ie a om 


in the Southwest for what 





It is only because there 
Five or ten years hence the Southwest will be so well 


He is 


sure of big crops—he gets better ptices for what he raises—he has good markets, splendid schools and 


churches and a better climate, especially in winter. 


He is happy, healthy and prosperous and he could 


not be induced to go back to his native state. 
We publish for FREE distribution illustrated books about Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma 


Texas and New Mexico. 


Tell me what particular state or territory you are interested in and I will send you the book 


pertaining to it—together with any specific information you may ask for. Write to-day while you think of it. 


gest a trip 





A trip to the Southwest will make you enthusiastic about the country. The trip can be made at 
very small cost. On the first and third 
tickets will be on sale via the Rock Island-Frisco 

that will enable you to see the best of the country at the least cost. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Rock Island-Frisco Lines 


1419 La Salle Street Station, Chicago 


Tuesday of each month, very low rate round trip 
Lines. Write me aboutit. I can probably sug- 





or __1419Frisco Building, St. Louis. 
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The National Grand} at Denver 


MORTIMER W 

The 40th session of the National 
grange opened at Denver, Col, on the 
14th inst, continuing into the present 
week. State masters and their wives, 
who are the official delegates, were 
present from 28 different states, be- 
sides a number of visitors from the 
granges of Colorado, the Pacific 
and other states. The official reports 

‘of the officers gave proof that the 12 
‘months since the session last year at 
Atlantic City had been those ‘of prog- 
ress for the order itself and successful 
results in the way of legislation asked 
in the interests of agriculture from 
éongress by this only real national or- 
ganization of farmers, 

More new granges were organized 
during the year than in any like pe- 
riod for a long time. Upwards of 100,- 
000 new members have been received 
and the reports of the various state 
masters-were full of the facts and fig- 
ures to prove that the grange was 
more than holding its own and never 
before were its demands more quickly 
granted or its objects and purposes 
held in higher respect by the best 
people of the country. At this writing 
it is too early to report th actual work 
done during the ten days’ session, but 
the recommendations of the officers, 
the resolutions introduced and the re- 
ports of the committees all point to an 
active campaign for the coming year, 
not only in extending and strengthen- 
ing the organization, but in taking a 
firm stand for the measures indorsed 
in the past and the new lines of action 
agreed upon. 

The national grange at this session 
has especially emphasized its intention 
to insist upon the parcels post law, 
the grange national good roads bill 
and to continue its opposition to any 
legislation looking to a modification 
or reduction in the tax upon colored 
imitations of butter and cheese; also 
opposing the proposition to increase 
the postage upon newspapers 800%. 
During this session several thousands 
of dollars will be set aside from the 
permanent funds ofthe national! grange 
for extensive work especially in the 
northwestern and _ southern states, 
The question of an official grange life 
insurance company is before the 
grange; also the enlargement and 
more frequent issue of the bulletin of 
information; a change in the system of 
representation in the national granga 


<a 


New Granges Organized 





ln his report of the national grange 
at Denver last week, Sec C, M. Free- 
man stated that 249 new granges had 
been organized and 60 old granges re- 
organized for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1906. These were distributed 
as follows: California, 3; Colorado, 2; | 
Connecticut, 3; Illinois, 2; Indiana, 2; | 
Iowa, 3; Idaho, 1; Kansas, 5; Kentucky, 
5; Maine, 16; Maryland, 11; Massachu- 
setts, 11; Michigan, 29; Minnesota, 7; | 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 9%; 
New York, 31; Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 38; Vermont, 15; Wash-. 
ington, 28; West Virginia, 1; Wiscon- 
sin, 5. Reorganized, Delaware, 2; Il- 
linois, 1; Kansas, 11; Maine, 6; Massa- 
chusetts, 1; Michigan, 4; New Jersey, | 
3; New York, 2; Ohto, 4; Oregon, 2; | 


NATIONAL GRANGE... CONVENTION 


' Order Now for Future Delivery 
The Only Way to be Sure of Getting a 


Pennsylvania, 17; West Virginia, 11; 
Washington, 2. 

During the year he issued 249 dis- 
pensations and an equal number of 
original charters, besides 64 duplicate’ 
charters. There were 1117 seventh dey 
gree and 3531 sixth degree certificates? 
issued. The total cash receipts re- 
ceived in the secretary’s office 
$10,001 from the following sources: 
Sixth degree fees, California, $14; Col- 
orado, $20; Connecticut, $68; Lllinois, 
$6; Indiana, $28; Kansas, $20; Ken- 
tucky, $20; Maine, $150; Massachu- 
setts, $146; Michigan, $84; Missouri, 
$8; New Hampshire, $157; New Jer- 
sey, $270; New York, $290; Oregon, 
41; Pennsylvania, $371; Rhode Island, 
12; South Carolina, $4; Vermont, 
40; West Virginia, $11. Seventh de- 
gree fees, $1117; charter fees, $3750: 
sales of stock, $3365; dues, $3. The 
total office expenses were $834 for the 
following items: freight, $26; express, 
$299; stamps, $399; printing, $15; mis- 
cellaneous, $93. 


Grange Progress in New York State 


Before the national grange last week 
at Denver, Brother George A. Fuller, 
master of the New York state grange 


GEORGE A. FULLER 


presented the following report: Some- 
one has said that “Ideals are square 
deals.”” In the Empire state we have 
certain ideals of grange work, that are 
intended ultimately to give our farm- 
ers a “square deal’? in common with 
every other business man. Ideais 











14; Oregon, 7; | 





SEC C. M. FREEMAN 


Why Not Buy at; 
Wholesale Prices? | 


$12 


buys this complete, @ 

thoroughly reli- Ram 

able, five-drawer, &@ 

oak drop sewing 

machine, fully 

warranted for ten 

years against any 

and all defects, 

Has all the latest 

modern improve- 

ments and attach. 

ments, is hand. & 

som ory finished, 

strictly high grade, runs easily and noiselessly, 
and when not in use is securely encased in a dust 
vege box. Fully equal to any #25 machine offered 
vy traveling agents who make you pay their sal- 
ary and cost of maintaining horse and wagon. We 
save you these charges, and if your order is re- 
ceived within 30 days, will send this magnificent 
sewing machine complete with all attachments 
and accessories for #12. Our reputation is 
behind it. 


Get Our Big New Catalogue and Save 


y 
50% on Your Christmas Presents. 
OurNew Catalogue No. 91 gives prices and pictures 

of over 75,000 things that most families need for use or 
comfort and is full of Holiday Suggestions from cover 
to cover. 

It contains a larger varicty of Inbor-saving, money- 
saving articics at lower prices than heretofore shown in 
any catalogue ever published. 

This up-to-date Buyers’ Guide contains everything 
you can possibly need forthe Home, Farm, and Shop. 
Opposite each article in the catalogue isthe low price 
at which we sell it, thelowest price for which it can be 
bought in_any store,in any city, big or little, in this 
orany country on the globe. You willsnend hours of 
interest over its pages; you will mervel atthe wonderful 
variety, all complete in ove big hook. Itmakes buyin 
pleasant an wellas profitable. This catalog costs us $1. 
to print, but we will send itto you postpaid, FREE OF 


CHARG 
WRITR FOR IT TODAY 

‘We will send you our Premium List, containing 100 valuable and 
useful premiums given away free. Also our Grocery List, showing bow 
you can gave one-third your living expenses. 

WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 

Buy of us and save mag By everything. Rest Goods at Lowest 
Prices. Prompt Shipment, Freight and Express Rates and @ 
SQUARE DEAL every time. 

We guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


WHITE, VAN CLAHN & CO., 
G CHATHAM SQUARE, Est. 1816. NEW YORK CITY, 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America 











were | 


When YouWant It 


This is to notify farmers everywhere that 
Wwe are now accepting orders on our Cele- 
brated Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow for 
future delivery. And that this is the only 
way we guarantee to make shipment of Har- 
rows at the time they are wanted. 

The Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow (the 
only original patented Tongueless Disc) 


We sell direct tothe user. We'll save you 
all the middleman’s profits. 

Our Harrows are not for sale by Dealers 
anywhere. Be sure to remember that. No 
dealer can sell you a Detroit Tongueless 


Disc Harrow. 


We Allow 30 Days 
Field Test FRE 


on every Harrow to prove that they are ex 
actly as represented. 

We pay all freight to your station. 

Write at once for our FREE book and 
other valuable information. 

Let us quote you a price on this Harrow. 

We give extra dating on advance orders. 

The Detroit TONGUELESS Disc Harrow 
is the most valuable improvement of the age 


American Harrow Co., 


Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow 


sold like wild fire everywhere last year—its 
first year on the market. So much so that 
we were returning orders every day, unable 
to supply enough machines. 

Indications are that we will have even a 
bigger trade this year, and that we will have 
to refuse many orders in the rush of the 
season. 

But—to all who send us advance orders we 
guarantee to make shipment at time request- 
ed, until further notice. 


Let Us Quote You a Special Price on 
the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow 


in an agricultural implement. 

Front truck takes the weight of frame and 
controls movement of harrow. Double 
levers make easy handling. 

Doing away with the Tongue does away with al) 
side draft—all neck weight — all 
crowding of team in short turns. 

Saves horses and turns quicker on 
the corner. bearings take the 
a. ificati d point 

cationsan ntso 
quperiorite tally explained in our 
freecatalog 

Write us 


1243 Hastin 











ALL SET UP READY TO RUN. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE @ Co., 
Chicago, Ili. 


Pure Coods, 
Honest Dealing, 


Lowest Wholesale Prices, 
(Mention this paper.) 


Please send me Illustrated Catalog No. L, 697 


Name...... 6000 COPS 6 Oe res Coes 00 080s 0c rere sees coceseonssnsccces want a... 





NEW HOLLAND FEED MILL 


This is the only outfit that will 
gtind Ear Corn satisfactorily 
with smal! power. The engine can 
also be used for pumping, saw- 
ing wood, shelling corn, cutting 
fodder, ranning cream separator, 
churn or washing machine, Sizes 
from 2H. P. up % 200 H. P., ver- 
tical, horizontal or portable. 


+eseeeeH, P. Engine 


Street NO, ..cccoces cece -ovsge POW. owe ccce ce cowocwws cece 00 c00e 00.9 00 00 SUMO oces ce ccc ce sees oe 





Original GrangeGroceryHouse 


THORNTON BARNES, 
223 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
CONVINCED. 











Can furnish cutters 
for $12.95 and up- 
ward, guaranteed 
equalto thoseretailed 
ocally for $10.00 to 
$15.00 more than our 
price. Worth saving, isn’t it? Send for 
Special Circular. Largest line ever shown. 
Lowest prices ever known on good work. 
Many styles built in our own factory. 
Bob-Sleds at Tah Write today. 








MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago and Kansas City. 20 


Farmer’s Favorite 
Feed Cooker 


fs the model for cooking feed ae 
and best a ited to water heat- 








greater than any other cooker / 
of same low price. Write to- 
day forcircular, Sent free on requost. 


&-R. Lewis, 14 Maio St. Cortland, N.Y. 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL CLI- 
MATE AND PRODUCTIONS IN 


NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


| 


| im Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 

WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 

migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida- 





When you see a Coat that 
looks like THIS [7 
You will think of the 


Worthing & Alger Co. 


HILLSDALE, MICH., 
Whose 


Coats Do Not Wear Of 


Like this illustration. From 
now on you will notice what 
large numbers of fur coats 
are worn off. Ask your dealer 
for our make. They are moth . 
proof; no smell; no’seam up 
the back; edge not hemmed; 
leather arm pit shields and a 
24 in. leather strip across the 
bottom with self-adjust- 
ing wrist warmer. Are 
guaranteed. Get our 
prices for tanning cattle 
and horse hides for robes. 





4 H.P. 7H. P. 4H. P, 
to Run on 


Rea 
Castine or Alcohol. 
WOODPECKER, !11thSt. Office, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 





ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted, 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
David, Delicious, etc.-Sterk Bro's, Louisiens, Ba 











have been compared to the fixed stars, 

we may never succeed in touching 

them with our hands, but like the 

seafaring man on the desert of wat- 

ers, we choose them for our guides, 

and. following them, we reach our 
ny. 

On Sept 1, 1906, the paid member- 
ship of the New York state grange 
was approximately 70,000, and we had 
635 subordinate granges, a gain of 6000 
members and 35 new granges during 
the past year. We have paid into the 
national yy treasury during the 
yeat $3,162.52 in dues. We are happy 
that we are able to contribute in a sub- 
stantial way part of the means for ex- 
tending the order in other states. Of 
eur total 61 counties, 51 have granges; 
while Jefferson county has, what we 
believe to be, the banner record. With 
5 farms in the county, there is a 
grange membership in the county of 
6850.—[This is Brother Fuller’s home 
county.— Editor. ] 

There is a firm conviction among 
the members in our state that the Po- 
mona grange is a strong and sub- 

stantial aid to the subordinate granges. 
Wereport 43 Pomona granges, a gain 
of two since the last national meeting. 

Grange insurance continues to be a 
powerful incentive to many farmers 
to join the grange. We had, and in- 
eofporated under the insurance laws 
of the state, on January |, 1906, 27 
grange -fire insurance companies, with 
$100,986,495 of insurance in force 
The largest company is the Patrons 
fire relief association of Jefferson and 
Lewis counties with $12,422,854. The 
average cost of insurance in the 
gramge has been much lower than in 
ether co-operative insurance compa- 
nies. We consider the grange insurance 
an important factor of strength to the 
erder in our state. - 

The grange in New York believes 
that “as that family is more closely 
bound together by home and house- 
hold ties that gathers nightly around 
its own hearthstone and beneath its 
owh roof-tree, and that the grange is 
more firmly established that meets 
within its own walls.” To that end 
we have been erecting grange halls 
in all parts of the state, that aggregate 
in yalue probably upward of one mil- 
lion dollars. The exact value of 
grange property is now being ascer- 
tained. . 

For several years the New York 
state grange has issued a lecturer’s 
bulletin, that has been a real assist- 
amée to subordinate and Pomona lec- 
turers.. During the past year this bul- 
letin has been enlarged, and improved 
in #everal ways. It now contains in 
addition to the lecturer’s department, 
departments for the master, secretary, 
woman's work committee and one for 
grange miscellany. It thus becomes 
the official organ of the grange. It is 
a means of direct and convenient com- 
munication between the state grange 
and the subordinate and Pomona 
granges. Besides the state grange is 
maintaining a press bureau that fur- 
nishes the press with grangé news. 

Realizing that one of the chief cor- 
ner stones of the grange is education 
and believing that farmers should be 
as well trained for their work as other 
prefessional men, the New York state 
grange has for several years, and again 
this year, offers four free scholarships 
in the college of agriculture at Cornell 
university. Twenty-six candidates took 
thé competitive examination this year 
and six of them have been awarded 
scholarships. Sach scholarship is 
worth $50. Stimulated by the action 
of the state grange several subordinate 
and Pomona granges have offered free 


scholarships to members of their 
granges. 

Ruskin has said that “it is only by 
labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by. thought that 
labor can be made happy.” In our 
grange work we are trying to mix 


brains with our labor. We are peace- 


ful and united as an organization. 
We have found to our sorrow, that 
when granges are at war, Satan 


is at peace. With a little more pa- 
tienee, charity, devotion and love for 
each other; with less bowing down 
to the past;-and ® brave looking for- 
ward to the future; with more faith 
in our fellows, the*® grange is ripe for 
still greater and better things than it 
has ever yet accomplished. 


= 


A Great Needle-Work Book—The 


Good Housekeeping Needle-work Man- 
ual is one of the finest publications of 
its character that has ever been is- 
suéd. In its 300 pages it covers the 
whole field of needle craft, from in- 
structions- in making “the various 
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stitches to patterns for the finest de- 
signs. There are twelve beautiful col- 
ored plates and five hundred illustra- 
tions in black. This book is not sold 
by itself, but may be obtained from 
the publishers of Good Housekeeping 
at Springfield, Mass, in connection with 
that magazine for a year for $1.25. 
Better still, send the publishers of 
this journal $2 and you may have this 
journal and Good Housekeeping, both 
one year, and a copy of the Needle- 
work Manual. 


Farmer's Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most vahu- 
able in American 


la At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a wo: you can ertise 
you wish to oduy, sell or exchange 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
ch order, 
on, as we 
cannot replies sent to this office, 
COPY must be received Friday to war ¥ 4 
imsertion in the * FoR week, Gver- 
o0 po 
hove rate, but will 
EAL esrhti a ARKET. 
NO BLACK-FaCED TYPE ‘an play of ‘any 
kind will be allowed under this ‘head, Rhus making 
& smai adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “ Exchange” adver- 
tising w only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


LIVE STOCK. 
BROOKDALE FARM BERKSHIRES—4 choice 
spring pigs and a as boars 


of up-to-date 
og yg L. SCHAUCE. Bu Supt, Red 


—- For prices, 
Bank, N J. 
EXCEPTIONALLY a BRED -y—y at 
$8 and $12 These August f w and 
are from well ‘establiahad straienn, BE HUNT, 
Reading Center, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, Sh 











ire ewes, female 


Collie pu Barred Rock and Buff Orpington chick- 
= ite Holland turkeys. W. LOTHERS, 
eT c 


WIDENING” THE’ HORIZON 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





White Wyandot 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE Plymouth Rocks, 
. White Minorea 


: ducks, 
NAN, 
yards, Marietta, ¥ 


s, White Leg- 
each; $7.50 for 


ammoth 
‘or breeding pen ; ss fre. BDWARD 


Donegal poultry 





FINE COCKERELS—Si 
horns, bred from D. W., 
April and May ha 
HENRY D. GODFREY, ‘ny 


Cc 


Somb White Leg- 


foung’s prize winners; 


- a, 4 and 3. 





BRONZE TURKEYS, Langsh 
White turkeys, 
Games, Muscovy ducks; 
BROS, Freeport, O. 


price 


Leghorns, 8 Hamburgs, 


Wyandottes, 
Rocks, In 
CLARK 


ans, 


right. 





TUBKEYS—Mammoth poeta, 


Bed, Narragansett cockerels, Buff Orp 
ton, Lt Brahmas. 8 DURIGG & SON, Arm- 
strongs Mills, OQ. 


White Holland, 
ing- 








—. — WHITE LEGHORNS — Free 
Tange st several strains, utility 
and standard lities. © ce invited. A. 
COVENTRY, N Y. 

9 eaes, dogs, 


VARIETIES—AN breeds 
hares, 


pigeons, 
cents. List free. 
Telford, Pa, 


J. 


poultry, 
ete. Colored 0-page 
A. BERGEY, Pe ¥, 





Pe HOLLAND ~~ oe sale, bred from 


New York state 


that won first premi 
~ ny ARTHUR Ss. DAVIS is. « Chili Station, | N Y¥. 





LIGHT BRAHMA cockerels, 
bow, fin Ge” 
boar, $15. W. JOHNSTON, 


we, trio White 
Yorkshire service 


Oneida, N Y. 





a. - WYANDOTTES—My 
rain, fine cockerels, 
viEW POULTRY FakM, 


pullets, $1. 
Montgem 


famous i13-egg 
3 up. BONNIE 
¥. 


> 3 





EARLY HATCHED Rhode Island Red pullets 
ducks % 


$i; Pekin cents each; 
MRs J. G. PAVEK, West Point 


po $4.50. 


_N 





1 +7 a 
7 must sold 
ORTH UP, hddison. N Y. 


White Rock cockerels 
this 


month, W. P. 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK 
class stock 
J. CRANE, Monroe, N Y¥ 


from extra laying strain, §2 and 


oaee, high 
ew A 





CHEAP ROCKS—Reds, Wyan 
Langshans; rs omgg il Fee 
BAUGH, Middleburg, 


dottes, Leghorn 
FRANE GAR. 





BARRED ROCKS-—If you wan 
ae me; prices reasonable. 
WALD, Hainesport, N J 


GEO 


t something fine, 
Cc GREEN 





I WILL SELL 
Leghorn 
LINE, Dover, N J, 


at $1 each ® Single Combed 
cockerels, ANDREW CASTER- 





PRIZE ——_ ty eg A CATTLE, Jersey 
Red and Chester White hogs, = sale cheap. Ww. 
M, BENNINGER, a9 Pa. 














BARRED ROCKS, Brown 
geese; our famous egg p 
Grove City, 


Leghorns. 
roducers, 


i, Toulouse 
NELSON'S, 
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; OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 
FOR SALE—Pouitry yards, three acres of ground, 
enced and subdivided, with modern poultry builu- 
mew ecight-roomed house, with bath room, 
water aud gas; also barn; tools of all kinds; ever, - 
Yards stocked with Thompson, Benne .« 

and Mager strains Barred Plymouta Hocks; brood.r 
house low capacity; seven Cypuers incubators; ue 
acres additional land adjoining will be leased for 
long term of years. Only W minates’ drive fron 
town of 18,000 people with best of market. For 
sale on easy —, Write now for further particu- 
jars, Address P O BOX 115, Oil City, Pa, 


28 ACRES QNLY §2100—Valuable wood loi, 
splendid pasture, productive fields, «0 barrels ap- 
ples a year, cream at the door; 3 cows, hor« 
and tools included for oniy §2100, part cash, as 
owner has been called away; very neat buildings, 
picture and details on Page 5, farm No 10,355, ui 
Strout's List No Ii, just out, Write to-day for free 


5or 











copy. E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, Nassa 
St, New York, ’ ~ = 
A FARM BARGAIN—Saratoga, N Y, 175 acres, 





eravel loam, 20 woods, small fruit farm and ore 
in a good section, and good state of cuitivetion 
for hay and grain. Good 2story 12-room dwelling, 
and barn 30xl00, wagon house, 30x40; 14 miles vil- 
lage. Price $6000, All cash not required. BRIGGS 
« KOONZ, No 13, Ballston pa. N Y. 


60 AC! RES ONLY $800—Overlooking river: steam- 
ers pass daily; keep 5 cows, good soil for vege- 
tables and berries, Ny chance for poultry, 2 
barrels apples yearly barn, 5-room house; for 
its picture see farm’ 12,570 of Strout’s List No Vv, 
mailed free, E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, TS] 
Nassau St, New York 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 

















stores, etc, everywhere, Catalog free to imtending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell should cali or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 

FOR SALE—200 acres, hay, grain and stock farm 
im Princeton, 2 miles from station, 6 from 
nectady, rice #000, ALVINZA QUAY, KR F D 
No 4, Schenectady, Ww Y. 

NEW JERSEY FARMS, | splendidly productive 
soil, between New York and Phiiede!phia. Send 


November lista. A. W. 


N J. 


for 
ton, 


VRSSER, Burling- 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
ee address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





FLORIDA—Houses to rent, real estate bargaina, 
boarding house rates, copy weekly pe Any in- 
formation. Write J. CROSBY, San Riateo, Pia. 



































REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bulls and calves, | “THOROUGHBRED BRONZE TURKEYS, toms | MICHIGAN FARMS—Productive soil, splendid 
Chester White boars, Collie pups SPRINGDALE | $4, hens = MRS RALPH LAIDLAW, Fravklin- | climate, fruit, stock and grain farms. ' Write for 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. ville, N Y¥. a “h..”"- & BB BENHAM, ‘Hastings, Mich. 

PRIMROSE HERD—Large imported Yorkshires,| POR WHITE HOLLAND turk . Golde: a OREGON F ARMS are e enfer investments than “ 
extra nice foll for sale. A. A. BRADLEY, | White Wyandottes, write H. PROUTY, ne ernment bonds. For information, write KNIGHT 
Frewsburg, N Y_ land, O. & HODSON, Salem, Ore. 

| 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for SPRING POULTRY FARM, Pataukunk, New FARM FOR SALE-—8i acres, Inquire VEDER 
sale, 11 cows, 3 ers, 19 bulls, 8. E. NIVIN, York, cockerels, Ancona White and Brown Leg- | HERSEY, Red Creek, N Y 
Landenberg, Pa. horn. manned —_ ‘ _ 

| - MARYLAND FARMS—J. FRANK TURNER, 

A FEW CHOICE Delaine rams and ewes for BARRED ROCK COCKERELS (Thompeon | Easton, Md. 
sale; also Cheshire hogs, JOHN H. HILL, Free- | strain); extra fine, $1 to $3. C. F. HESS, Lititz, 
ville, N Y¥. Pa ° FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 

AYRSHIRES—Both . x registered stock, A./| 100 BARRED ROCK hens and 80 pullets, | ~ — — —— — 
Be EA pouurey vans, Sew OUR HELP BUREAU 





CHOICE DUTCH BELTED calves can be ordered 
of G, G. GIBBS, Vail, N J. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


THE CEMENT WORKERS’ handbook tells 
farmers all about mt work, How.to build 








SHREWSBURY 
Pa. 





CHOICE RANGE 


GROWN Single Comb Wi hite 


Leghorns, $1 up, FRANK C, EDSON, Leroy, N ¥ 





COCK ERELS—White, 
Comb. 


2% THOROUGHBRED BUFF 


Brow n, 


Rose and Single 


LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


ROCK pullets, ta, 


$.5.. MELVIN DEWEY, Meadville, Pa. 


WANT WINTER LAYERS? 
RED FEATHER FARM, 


Warren, 


‘Buy 
a. 


~ Buckes es. 





walls, floors, — nks, cisterns, blocks, posts, 
ete. Fourth editi revised; cloth bound. Send 
50c to M. H. BAKER, Wadsworth, 0. 
GASOLINE ENGINES for cutting ensil saw- 
wood and doing other farm work, $150; 
f p, $40. Catalog free. PALMER * BROS, Cos 
Cob, Ct. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
. 





NEW INCUBATORS; slightly discolored by flood. 
Latest improvements, guarant sound, perfect 
hatchers. A few W8-egg size, $10.50 each; 216-egg, 
$16.50 each (regular price $13 and $23). Rare oppor- 
tunity. Standard hatchers less than codst to make, 
ll circulars on —_ Send cash with order at 

Regular incuba and brooder catalog free. 
CORNELL INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N Y. 


IDEAL POULTRY KILLING KNIVES make 
poultry rar gy ~_ -. with book of instruc- 
tons, 30 cents, very farmer should have 


mail. 
one. STAPLER’ POULTRY Y SUPPLY CO, Pitts 
burg, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and-OTHER STOCK 


cattle, sheep, 
10 cents 
OYDT, Dept 











SPORTING AND PET_ DOGS, 
swine, and we 
page illu Cc. G. 

G, Sayre, 





FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle, fox and | 


ppies. Stamps for _circu- 


tabbit hounds, 
West Chester, 


Also 
lar. AMBROSE TAY ’ 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for free book and 
latest prices C.)M. SACKETT, New London, 0 


FERRETS—A fine stock, now ready for business; 
$3.50 per pair. Write C. JEWELL, Spencer, 


EOR SALE-R C St Bernard puppies, 
prize winning stock. MILLER, Cornish, 


FOR A i ~ eee Beagles. J. B. HED- 
LER, Smithton, 














cheap; 
J. 














FINE BUFF ROCK cockerels. 


LEY POULTRY YARDS, Telford, 


BRANCH VAL- 
Pa, 











5 Cents Per Word. 
SITU: ATIONS Ww. ANT ED—MEN 
FOR FARM HELP 





(Italian), apply to the iabor 


information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prampt- 


ly the o vequiced help. 


MALE HELP W ANTED | 





























moss COMB W a? LEGHORN cockerels, STRONG YOU NG. MEN for firemen and brake- 
{$l. WYLDE, New City, N Y. =. mn on all North American and other railroada. 
se cxperience unnecessary Firemen, $100 monthly, be- 
WHITE HOLLAND ‘tatenn, F. & KILGOUR, , come pie et and earn ye Brakemen $75, be 
Rockville, Mont Cc Md. come conductors and earn .$150 Name position 
es a es - preferred. State age, hight, weight (important), 
MOTTLED “ANCONA | _ coc’ merci, 1 MRS E. A. ve SESOCSS FIOM, Roem 177, 227 Monroe 
DAYTON, Harpersfie “ld, N Y. street, Brooklyn, N Y. 
SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, GRANT AGENTS WANTED. 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. om 
SINGLE COMB a a SALESMEN AND FARMERS, get busy; .1p-to- 
my COMB | Brown Leghorns. E. E. BOYCE, | date opportunity, best seeds in two hemispheres, 
: — = | silos ard specialties; secure agency now. LAKE 
SINGLE COMB Sion Seghorns.  &£. E. BOYCE | oo SEED CO, West Seneca station, Buffalo, 
Clifton Park, N Y. eo hae «a Pay ae” 
: SALESMEN WANTED-—TI have cornered the best 
MISCELLANEOUS. } talking machine proposition ever Lo aay Rs 
| you wish to handle my specialties, write to-day io 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in talking ma | canvassing necessary. H, EK. SL ATER, 1 Hunt, N = 
chines of any make, write me and save money. H. WANTED— Farmers and reliable persons to sell 
E. SLATE Hunt, our mammoth cluster cate - foulars. seeds 
a ———————= | Liberal y; sample free t part culars. a oe 
RO, YOU Sie APPLES We wale, | SEMEN BSN "Whaktler 8"y 
nadian box us ‘or exports. £ } ; ~ 7 “a =a 
co, Petersburg, V Va. 
ae payers — - 
RAW FURS pay bidet picw wae or | More Returns Per Dollar In 
price list. J. I. GLEED, East Aurora, N Y. vested. 
EED ND NURSERY STOCK American Agriculturist, New York 
s $ A} NURS x 4 City. © tne Ai I have been using 
Farmers’ Exchange Column for sever- 
SAVE YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS from death a hen dina 
bs the San Jose scale by using Good's Caustic | 21 years to advertise wheat seed. It 
potash, whale oil soap No 3, the old reliable rem- | brings more inquiries from_ reliable 
edy. Hea age or carbolic and disinfecting poorte per dollar invested, than sim- 
el * a ge — ar advs in other agricultural papers, 
North ‘Front St, Puilsdelphia, Pa. ‘ [A, H. Hoffman, Bamford, Pa, 











[22] 
'Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruits and 
vepetables. The cry long since went forth 
Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west. Jt is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of locai conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed. Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable" American Agriculturist 
your own paper. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Farm Notes 
N. 


What Prof Surface styles the most 
important announcement from the di- 
vision of zoology this year Was made 
last week when it became certain that 
the lime-sulphur-salt wash which the 
state has been steadfastly advocating 
for destroying the San Jose scale is 
also effective against the oyster-shell 
scale. He has believed that the lime- 
sulphur-salt wash is just as effective 
for the oyster-shell as for the San 
Jose and has repeatedly intimated so 
in bulletins and public lectures. It 
was not until W. E. Little, a promi- 
nent Tunkhannock lawyer, called at 
the division with proofs that the evi- 
dence was in hand. Mr Little is secre- 
tary of the Wyoming county agricul- 
tural society and at a large meeting of 
that organization a year ago a valu- 
able demonstration was given in his 
orchard at Tunkhannock, trees in- 
fested with both San Jose and oyster 
shell scales being sprayed with the 
lime-sulphur-salt wash. The _ trees 
were. generally pronounced to be bad- 
ly infested, the scale in many instances 
completely covering the limbs. Mr 
Little says that his trees are now prac- 
tically free from both kinds of scale 
and Prof Surface says that this result 
is incontrovertible proof of his the- 
ories. 

The corps of field demonstrators in 
the employ of the division of zoology 
held their semi-annual school of in- 
struction at the new capitol at Harris- 
burg late in October. The idea is to 
post the men thoroughly in their 
duties and to exchange ideas. A fea- 
ture of the meeting was a public dem- 
onstration of spraying for scale in the 
Barnitz orchard opposite Prof Sur- 
face’s home at Camp Hill. This meet- 
ing was largely attended by outsiders, 
as well as by the demonstrators. The 
demonstrators are now giving their 
semi-annual public demonstrations in 
all parts of the state. 

A judicial decision of interest to all 
farmers has just been handed down by 
Joseph M. Woods, of Huntingdon 
county. A farmer in that county sued 
three neighbors because their cattle 
had trespassed in his fields. Judge 
“Woods ruled that the owners of the 
fields are responsible for damages. 
This is just the opposite of the deci- 
sions in general in such cases in this 
state, but the defense presented an 
act of 1874 relating to certain coun- 
ties only. The prosecution alleged 
that this law has been repealed by a 
general act of 1889. It is expected the 
ease will be taken to the supreme 
court and it is being watched with in- 
terest. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co—Corn mostly 
gathered; “crop not up to average, 
June, July and August were wet, with 
very little sunshine. Potatoes below 
average. Winter grain looking well. 
Mowing fields in good shape. Pas- 
tures held up well. Fresh cows sell- 
ing $50 to $75. Milk is easier, 4c p 
at fo b. Hogs 9c da w, chickens 12 
to 18c 1 w, eggs 35c p doz, new corn 
5e p 70 Ibs, wheat 65c p bu, oats 40c, 
rye 60c, timothy si5 ton, clover $14, 
gluten $26, bran $22. There was a 
go crop of aftermath gathered, 
mos in good condition. 

Bedford, Bedford Co—Corn about all 
huskéd; good yield but fodder said to 
be poor. Apples being shipped 90c to 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


$1 a bbl. Farmers and fruit growers 
in small attendance at spraying dem- 
onstration. 

Adams County Fryit Growers will 
hold their second annual meeting at 
Bendersville, Dec 12-14. Sec Edwin 
C. Tyson of Flora Dale, is now prepar- 
ing the program. 


NEW JERSEY 


—_—- 


New Jersey Cranberry Industry 


JOHN R. DOCONER, GLOUCESTER CO, N J 





The cranberry district of southern 
New Jersey covers the cedar swamp 
region about the head waters of the 
small rivers and creeks which flow in- 
to the Atlantic ocean. The bogs are 
usually the bottoms»of ancient mill 
ponds. Often the bottom of a cedar 
swamp or a small, drained, inland 
pond, is planted with the wild vines 
that have for ages grown in the bog- 
iron region of the state. There seems 
to be a direct relation 1 :tween this 
one and the extreme acidity of the 
cranberry. 

Cranberry culture began here about 
50 years ago. The pioneer, Ebenezer 
T. Surroa, still living, learning of Cape 
Cod cranberry cutlure planted a small 
bog from which the muck had been 
removed and spread on his farm. His 
little bog had a block, berries and all 
on exhibition at the 1876 centennial 
and now in his eighties the old gentle- 
man still gathers fair crops from the 
little patch. 

The cranberry district is generally 
wilg and desolate, for the best berries 
grow on the poorest soils, requiring 
woodland surroundings. The washings 
from fertile fields produce heavy vines 
but no sound fruit. When we con- 
sider that several hundred dollars’ 
worth of berries sometimes grow on 
one acre of this forsaken country, at 
comparatively small cost for culture, 
we do not wonder that cranberry 
kings are in our pine regions and: ride 
their autos. 

In-the early days of the business $8 
a bushel was one year realized, but as 
plantings increased and the fruit be- 
came a sort of a staple, the price at 
the shippers’ stations got down to 
about the standard of $6 a 100-quart 
barrel. This season the price has been 
steadily rising, owing to rotting of the 
crop after picking, so that Chicago 
buyers are now paying as high as $7 
a barrel. Picking begins September 1 
and after 30 days, cleaning and ship- 
ping for the Thanksgiving market be- 
gins. The local requirements are met 
in the meantime by the earlier fruit 


from Cape Cod. 
= 


Short Courses in Agri offered by N 
J state agricultural college continue 
from Jan 2 to Mar 27. They include 
general agriculture, dairy farming and 
fruit growing and market gardening. 
Tuition is free to residents of the 
state; non residents $25. An entrance 
fee of $5 will cover incidental labora- 
tory and other expenses. Practically 
the only expense will be cost of living 
in New Brunswick and the car fares to 
and from the city.. Board and room 
near the college can be had for $4 to 
$6 a week. Books need not be more 
than $5. Total expenses will range 
from $60 to $100. For particulars 
address Prof E. B. Voorhees at New 
srunswick. 


Co — Many 
yield 
sown 


Hunterdon 
crop fair; 


Fiemington, 
through corn husking, 
better than exvected. Early 
grain looks well. Fall pasture good, 
Cattle going into winter quarters in 
good shane. Putter 33c, eggs 39c, hay 
$14, rye straw $9. Farmers putting up 
windmills and gasoline engines. 


New Market, Middlesex Co—Fall 
work about finished. Prices for some 
products have ruled low this year, but 
ethers have been high. More careful 
work has characterized the season’s 
work than in previous years. Hay $20, 
wheat Thc, rye 50c, corn 50c, oats 35c, 
butter 32c. 

Matawan, Monmouth Co—This is a 
trucking section. Crops all gathered in 
good shape. Fall has been dry and 
weather mild. Farmers clearing up 
fields, carting manure for next year. 
Eggs 36c, butter 25c, prints 27c, corn 
60c, wheat 75c, potatoes 60c, hay $17, 
apples $2 p bbl, pears $1. 

Vernon, Sussex Co—Much corn is 
yet to be husked, the crop being a 
good one. Eggs 35c Pp _doz and very 
scarce, potatoes 60 to 75c p bu. -Win- 





ter grain looking good. John Vraley 
is erecting a large corn barn. Help 
is scarce and farmers are behind with 
fall work. 


Bridgeville, Warren Co—Corn is 


practically all husked and stacks all 
in. Very good crop. It has been 
demonstrated that corn in rows, plant- 
ed by machine, yields more than that 
planted any other way. Prices as fol- 
lows in local markets: New corn 60c 
p 100 Ibs, buckwheat 60c, wheat 76c, 
eggs 36c p doz, butter 30c p Ib, light 
pork 8c d w, fowls llc, chickens 1lc. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—We have 


had very fine fall weather. Grass and 
grain are looking very fine. We have 
had heavy frosts, but not much freez- 
ing.’ Rabbits are plentiful and farm- 
ers in Middletown have had fine 
sport. Potatoes have been a good and 
paying crop this year. Round, white 
stock are selling at $1.75 to $2 p bbl. 
Sweet potatoes a fair crop, selling at 
$1 for culls, $2 for prime. Hay a fair 
crop. Timothy worth $19 p ton, straw 
$12. Corn about 60% of crop, owing 
to wet spring and season, selling at 
60c. Rye 55 to 60c, wheat 75c. 


MARYLAND 





Grantsville, Garrett Co—Snowstorms 
unusually early this fall. One Oct 10 
froze everything green another Oct 30 
and 31 was like the first; a third came 
Nov 12. These have delayed plowing. 
Fat cattle 31%, cows and bulls 3c, 
butter 20 to 22c, potatoes 65 to Tie, 
corn about all in but was injured by 
wet. 

Whiteford, Harford Co—First snow 
Nov 16. Many farmers have corn still 
in the fietd. Practically no fodder 
hauled. Wheat looking exceptionally 
well and ready to go the rough winter. 
Hay high; rough feed scarce. 


Royal Oak—It has been a very 


rainy year. It was so rainy that crops 
could not be cultivated and some were 
destroyed by grass and very much 
damaged. About % of a crop of 
wheat and the quality damaged 30% 
before it was threshed. Corn only 
about % of a crop and much of the 
fodder damaged. All vegetables only 
about % crop, some wholly destroyed 
by the rainy weather. Most of the 
wheat seeding was late, and is not up 
yet. Much hay was lost. Much fruit 
rotted on the trees before it ripened. 


Country Produce Market 


At Philadelphia, wheat 75c p bu, 
corn 55c, oats 40c, bran $22@23 p ton, 
timothy hay 19@20. Cmy tub butter 
26@27c p Ib, prints 28@30c, dairy 20@ 
22c. Eggs 3lc p doz, fowls 13c p Ib, 
ducks 11@12c, turkeys 15@17c, cheese 
13eel4ce. Potatoes 60c p bu, sweets 30 
13@14c. Potatoes 60c p bu, cabbage 
12@13 p ton. Choice apples 3@4 p bbl, 
common 1.50@2.50, grapes 17@18c p 
bskt, Kieffer pears 5@15c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
75¢c p bu, corn 48c, oats 40c, rye 65c. 
Timothy hay $18@20 p ton, bran 19@ 
20. Cmy tub patios a 7c p Ib, prints 
29@30c, dairy 19@20c, cheese lhc. 
Eggs 30¢ p doz, chickens 30c p lb, 
ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
sweets 1.50@1.75 p bbl, cabbage 4@6 p 
100 Ibs, celery 40@30c p bch, onions 
1.25@1.75 p crate. Fancy apples 3@ 
3.50 p bbl, common stock 1.25@1.75. 
Steers 4@4% ec p lb, calves 7T@7%e, 
sheep 3@3%sc, lambs 6@7c. 


oo 
The Milk Market 


At New York, the milk market was 
flush last week, until Saturday, when 
the shrinkage in the supply reached 
what had been expected by dealers. 
The demand also improved a trifle at 
the end of the week. No change is 
expected in the exchange price of 3%c 
p qt in the 26-c zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 17 
were: 





Milk 


Cream 
1,638 
126 


are 
Susquehanna ...seeeee 
West Shore ......- 
Lackawanna . 

N Y Cent (long haul) 

N Y Cent (Harlem). 
Ontario 

Lehigh Valley . 

Homer Ramsdell- line 735 
New Haven ... 7,675 
Other sources 5,775 


2 en mee 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, November 19, 1906. 

At New York, last week on light re- 
ceipts medium to choice steers ad- 
vanced 10@15c, closing firm. Milch 
cows in good demand, and §2@3 
higher. General sales at 30@55 for 
ordinary to good cows, calf included: 
common stock went as low as $25. 
Good veals held up steady to close of 
the week; others ruled dull; 

There are 71 cars of cattle and 1400 
calves on sale today. Good to choice 
heavy steers in demand and steady; 
others slow and 10@15c lower, with 
ly cars unsold; no really common 
steers were offered and such were 
rated steady. Bulls held up fairly 
well; fat cows firm; medium and com- 
mon do slow; veals and grassers were 
steady and. selected grassers to feed- 
ers strong: westerns unchanged. Good 
to extra 1200 to 1518 Ib steers crossed 
the scales at $5.35@6.30 Pp 100 Ibs; me- 
dium to fair $4.75@5.25; oxen and 
stags $3@4.75; bulls $2.50@4; cows 
$1.10 @4. 12%; veals $4.50@9; grassers 
to butchers 2.50@3; to feeders 3.12% 
@3.52; western calves 2.7! 5@5. 

Sheep ruled steady on light receipts 
closing firm on choice stock; lambs 
showed more firmness after Monday 
and closed 25¢c higher. To-day with 
46 cars on sale sheep were steady and 
choice stock firm: choice lambs held 
up to about last week’s closing prices; 
others were rather easier, but the de- 
mand was sufficient to clear the pens. 
Common to choice sheep sold at $3@ 
5.60 p 100 Ibs; culls, $2.12 2%; common 
to choice lambs, 6.25@7.75; culls, 5@ 
5.50. Top Canada lambs, 7.75; top 
state, 7.75; Pa, 7.50. 

The hog market held up fairly well 
to close of last week. To-day with 
1360 hogs on sale prices were 10c low- 
er, State and Pa hogs were sellling at 
$6.50@6.70 p 100 lbs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Auctions were well attended last 
week and trading was decidedly more 
active; prices firm for good grades. 
Offerings liberal at the larger marts, 
but generally of more than average 
quality. Good sound second hand 
horses fit for use in the city were es- 
pecially good sellers. Choice drafts 
changed hands at a general range of 
$250@350 ea; chunks, 1200@1300 Ibs, 
200@250; good city drivers, 180@300. 


=, 
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Grange Notes 


PENNSYLVANIA 

William T. Creasy, ex-master of the 
state grange, was defeated for auditor 
general on the democrat-Lincoin fu- 
sion ticket. He was also running to 
succeed himself as representative from 
Columbia county, and was elected on 
the democratic ticket. George W. Os- 
ter of Osterburg, chairman of | the 
state grange executive committee, is 
another farmer whe will be in the house 
this winter, representing Bedford coun- 
ty. 





NEW JERSEY 


Past National Lecturer Whitehead of 
the American Agriculturist weeklies, 
is this week filling a series of lecture 
appointments among the granges of 
“Old Sussex” county, N J. County 
Deputy R. M. Holley has been pushing 
grange work this year in the county 
with good practical results to show for 
his efforts in the way of new granges, 

-new grange halls and increased mem- 
bership. Brother Whitehead will be 
present at th- session of the New Jer- 
sey state grange at Trenton, December 
4-6, and the Pennsylvania state 
grange at Dubois, December 11-13, 
also at a public and closed session of 
the grange at Keyport, N J, Decem- 
ber 7. 


Buckwheat Yield—The Nov crop re- 
port of the U S dept of agri estimates 
the average yield of buckwheat p a 
for 06 at 18.7 bus. This may be com- 
pared with 19.2 bus last year, 18.9 in 
"04 and a ten-year average of 18.1. 
The aera 3 of the crop this season is 
given at 90 against 93 in ’05. Last 
summer the govt estimated the buck- 
wheat acreage planted at 28,000 a less 
than that of °05. A rough compila- 
tion using this data as the basis, would 
make the total buckwheat yield for 
06 foot up somewhere around 13,700,- 
000 bus. The crop of ’05 according to 
the govt estimate was 14,585,000 bus. 
Advices to N Y dealers say that buck- 
wheat is selling in many parts of Pa 
and N Y at $1.25@1.30 p 100 Ibs fo b. 
About a year ago prices were ranging 
$1.10@1.30. 








Tobacco Crop | and Market 


Government Working fc for Better Tobacco 


The U S dept of agri during the 
season just closed has maintained sev- 
eral exper stations at various towns 
along the Ct valley in N E. Head- 
quarters are near Tariffville, Ct, with 
Prof A. D. Shamel in charge of the 
plant breeding Ww ork. The stations at 
that point had 2 a devoted to testing 
the Cooley 2 Brewer hybrids, of 
which 35 different strains are being 
worked out. The Cooley hybrid con- 
sists of straight Sumatra as the male 
parent, crossed with Havana as the 
mother. The Brewer hybrid has Cu- 
ban as the parent, crossed with broad- 
leaf as the mother. 

The work of testing varieties, etc, 
has been carried on by the dept on the 
Halladay farm near Suffield, at the 
Cooley farm near Granby, the Brewer 
farm at Hockanum, and the Leroy 
Buck estate at New Milford. J. B. 
Stewart of the dept has had charge of 
growing 2 a of tobacco under cloth at 
Tariffville. He has worked with Brew- 
er and Cooley hybrids, four selections 
of Sumatra and two selections of Cu- 
ban. Mr Stewart says the dept of agri 
has been offered $2 p Ib for some of 
its "05 Sumatra, but turned down the 
proposition as the govt desires to 
distribute its crop consisting of some 
3000 Ibs of wrappers to manufacturers 
and dealers for testing in the produc- 
tion of cigars. Mr Shamel is hopeful 
of the Cooley and Brewer hybrids 
eventually proving successful in O and 
Wis. 


= 


Tobacco Production in 1906 


The U S dept of agri has just pub- 
lished its preliminary estimate of the 
total tobacco crop for 06. This makes 
the yield for the entire country, in- 
cluding all types of leaf, 854.3 Ibs p 
a, which may be compared with 815.6 
lbs in 05 and an 8-year average of 
763.6 Ibs, 

The dept early in the summer esti- 
mated the total tobacco acreage of 
the U § 5.2% smaller than 05. Using 
this as a basis of compilation, total 
production of tobacco pete my the 
countes this year foots up 628,554,000 
Ibs, against 633,033,000 Ibs last year. 
While heavy leaf exhibits a shrinkage, 
the’ cigar leaf output is slightly larger 








than "05, as was shown by American 
Agriculturist in its final estimate of 
the latter crop published Oct 13. 

The attached table gives total to- 
baco acreage and yield for recent 
years as estimated by the U S dept 
of agri. The final estimate of the 
dept may of course change the com- 
pilation for 06 made from the dept’s 
preliminary report. 

TOBACCO ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 





Acreage Yield Ibs 
1006: ek eres 735, 754 628,554,000 
1905 feed she wens 776,112 633,083,000 
1904; 52. See ee 806, 409 660,460,000 
1903: ..ivke wes 1,037,735 815,972,000 
1MN2 scguastes Ga 1,030,734 3 
SU] svete ee Oo 1,039,199 Oo, 
1900: . Seedi tea 1,046,427 814,345,000 
LSB. 5.5 catia on 1,101,483 868, 163,000 
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Scientists Discuss Farm Measures 
Last week proved a busy time for 

scientific agriculturists at Baton 
La, where various conventions 





th 


Rouge, 


e held. .In another column of this 
issue of American Agriculturist will 
be found a brief report of the work 


: for the promotion 
of agrieultural science. The 20th an- 
nual meeting of the association of 
\merican agricultural colleges-and ex- 
periment stations was a success, the 
ndance- large and representative. 
Prof Bailey of Cornell spoke earnestly 
the great value already gained from 
l€ graduate school of agriculture, and 
pointed out the importance of contin- 
uing the same by this association. It 
iS recommended that the school be of 
high standard, and of the true post 
fraduate grade. Work of this charac- 
ter was carried on last summer at the 
university of Illinois, For the coming 
year L. H. Bailey of Cornell was 
elected president of this association, 
and J. L. Hills of Vermont secretary- 
treasurer, 
Another highly important meeting 
at Baton Rouge ws ies * Sat of the Amer- 


by the society 


th 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ican association of farmers’ institute 
workers. The growing importance of 
this association is shown by the addi- 
tion of new states and larger delega- 
tions each year, 100 being in attend- 
ance last week. In his address Pres 
Creelman of Guelph Ont, declared 
that the educational work was of the 
greatest importance, but that there is 
often too much tendency toward giv- 
ing up the time simply to commercial- 
ism. He believes the institute lecturer 
should be well grounded in fundamen- 
tals of science and able to reason from 
cause to effect. Hé urged the encour- 
agement of local] talent, and the recog- 
nition of the graduates from local ag- 
ricultural colleges in their chosen field, 


— —_ > 


Lively Keystone Corn Contest 


G. W. 





At the second annual corn contest 
held at the Monument house, Doyles- 
town, on Saturday, November 10, there 
were 86 specimens offered by 57 exhib- 
itors. The prices consisted of a sweep- 
stake of 33 offered by George W. Ott, 
proprietor of the Monument house. 
For yellow corn: First prize, one-half 
ton fertilizer; second, a lamp; third, 
a pair of shoes; fourth, a year’s sub- 
scription to the Doylestown Intelli- 
gence; fifth, a year’s subscription to 
Doylestown Democrat. For white 
corn, first prize, a ton of coal; second, 
prize, a pair of pants; third, a cultiva- 
tor; fourth, a year’s subscription to 
Doylestown Republican. These prizes 
having been donated by various mer- 
chants and newspapers of Doylestown 

All exhibits were scored by the scale 
of points as used by Prof Franklin 
Menges of York. The judging was 
done by Cornelius Halderman of New 
Britian Tup, Benjamin F. Shearer of 
Dublin and Seneca Houch of Doyles- 
town, assisted by Prof Menges.  Be- 
low is a list of the winners with the 
points scored by their corn: Sweep- 
stake and first prize for yellow corn, 
Harrison Hibbard, 90.5; second, Frank 
Darrah, 83.5; third, Wilson Jones 
82.5; fourth, John W. Cooler, 82; fifth 
prize was divided between John Raf- 
ferty.and Howard Atkinson, 81. For 
white corn, first, Leedy Ahlum, 85; 
second, Jacob K. Smith, 84.5; third, 
Merton Yerkes, 82.5; fourth, Gotleib 
Green, 81. 

As last year Mr Ott gave a free din- 
ner to all exhibitors. This was by no 
means the most uninteresting part of 
the affair. A long table was set in the 
Monument house dining room, at one 
end of which set Hon Howard H. 
Stout, presiding judge of Burks coun- 
ty. At the other end Prof Menges. 
Around this and other tables sat 
the exhibitors and the newspaper rep- 
resentatives. With a few well chosen 
remarks Judge Stout in behalf of Mr 
Ott invited those present to partake of 
his hospitality. The menu consisted of 
corn soup, roast beef, stewed chicken, 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, stewed 
tomatoes, cold slaw, Corn fritters, cel- 
ery, cranberries, mince and cocoanut 
pies, rice pudding, tea and coffee. 

Dinner finished, Prof Menges gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on 
corn and corn culture, dealing with 
the perforation of the soil, selection 
of seed, planting, testing seed before 
planting, the cultivation, etc. This ex- 
hibit was far superior to that of last 
year, both in number of exhibits and 
quality of corn. This in some meas- 
ure is due to the instruction given last 
year and largely to the favorable corn 
season just past. The work of the 
judges was not completed until after 
10 o’clock in the evening when the 
awards were announced. The exhibi- 
tors all joined in a vote of thanks to 
Mr and Mrs Ott for their kindness and 
hospitality and to Prof Menges for his 
instruction. : 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets | 





At Pittsburg, this week opened with 
220 loads of cattle in the yards. Best 
grades sold a shade lower; others 
dropped 10@20c. Choice steers real- | 
ized $5.85@6.05 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
4@5.15, heifers $@4. 65, cows 2.30@3. = | 
bulls 2.25@4.10. Veal calves 5@8.2% 
milch cows 20@55 ea. i 

Hog arrivals amounted to 80 dou- 
ble decks Heavies sold at $6.45 p 100 
lbs, mediums and heavy Yorkers 6.40 


@6.45, light Yorkers and pigs 6.45@ 
6.50. Sheep receipts totaled 25 dou- 


bles and prices were somewhat bet- 
ter than a week ago. Prime lambs 7 
@7.50, culls 5@5.50,. wethers 5. ——s 
ewes 4.25@5.50, stags, bucks, etc, 2.50 
@3.75. 

At Buffalo, a total of 300 cars of cat- 
tle arrived on Monday of this week. 
Top grades of fat beeves sold strong, 
but medium to common kinds were 
off 15@20c. Prime steers sold at $5.90 
@6.15 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 4.60@ 
5.25, cows 2.25@3.90, heifers 3.25@4.70, 
bulls 2.25@4.15. Choice veals 8.25@ 
8.50, heavy calves 4@5. Milch cows 
25@60 ea. 

An aggregate of 100 loads of sheep 
came in market, proved slow and low- 
er than the close of the preceding 
week. Top lambs made $7.40 p 100 
lbs, common to good 5@6.75, wethers 
5.40@5.90, cull sheep 2,.50@3.75. Hog 
receipts 150 doubles. A fair demand 
for desirable weights. Light hogs 
brought 6.25, mixed mediums 6.40, pigs 
6.50@6.60. | 
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A Feed of Merit Now Available— 
Dairymen and stock feéders general- | 
ly in sections close to beet sugar fac- 
tories have within recent years fully | 
learned the merits of feeding beet | 
pulp. The experiment stations have 
made thorough investigation, proving 
the economy and value_to the farmer 
in utilizing this food, and the practical | 
experience of large numbers of farm- 
ers fully bear out the facts. Lambs 
made as good gains on pulp as on 
corn at the Colorado station, and beet 
pulp fed with grain to hogs has been | 
proved a most excellent ration. Prac- 
tical farmers testify that when beet 
pulp is fed, there is an economical 
saving of hay, and at the same time 
the pulp has the most beneficial effect | 
on the milk yield. One _ success- 
ful farmer writes: “Most of the cows 
were decreasing in milk flow at the 
time pulp feeding began, after which 
there was an increase.”’ The impor- 
tant thing for farmers away from the 
beet sugar territory is the fact that 
dried beet pulp can now be readily | 
secured and fed. The use of dried 
beet pulp is highly commendable, be- 
cause in addition to its food value, it 
is a great aid to digestion and assimi- 
lation. Successful farmers in Ger- 
many, Norway and Denmark have long 
since found this out, and up-to-date | 
dairymen at home are availing them- 
selves of this splendid feed. Cows find 











it very palatable, and it in a way | 
means June pasture the year around, | 
forming, as it does, a natural vege- 


tabje food, having just the right prop- 

erties to meet the needs of cows or | 
other animals. From the very highest | 
authority the statement comes that a 

pound of dried beet pulp forms a bet- | 
ter feed for the dairy cow than a/| 
pound of corn. These strong state- 

ments can be tested, and to your sat- | 
isfaction, through trying this valuable 
feed product. A most commendable 
dried beet pulp is now being placed 
on the market by the Larrowe Milling 
Company of 615 Produce Exchange, 
New York city, and we strongly urge 
farmers and dairymen to look into 
the matter. Mention this journal, and 
ask for a copy of the interesting little 
book, which will cost you nothing, 
this telling how you can increase your 
profits from the use of dried beet 
pulp. Various rations are mentioned, 
and other information of value. Write 
for it to-day. 


Agricultural Scientists Elect— At last 
week’s meeting of the assn of Amer- 
ican agricultural stations at Baton 
Rouge, La, the following officers wer 
elected: Pres, Dean L. Bailey of Cor- 
nell; vice-pres, Thomas D. Boyd of 
La state univ; sec-treas, J. L. Hills 
of Vt: blographer, A. C. True of Wash- 
ington. 


The State Grange Meeting will be 
held at Du Bois, Dec 11-14, and not | 
on the dates American Agriculturist 
inadvertently announced last week. 
A full account of proceedings of this 
meeting will appear in these columns. 














that cures, Tested 
by one whole generation. 


$1.00 a Bottle, 
And Worth the Price. 
» Used 16 Years. 


Haigier, ~ a Dec. 5, 1904. 
Dr. a. Kendall Co. 
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apne eeeeg Palle send me a 
of your “Treatise on the Horse 
his Diseases.” | have used your Ken- 
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Six Bottles for $5.00. Great- 
est known liniment for family use. 
All druggists sell it. Accept no 
substitu Our great book, “A 
Treatise on the Horse,” free trom 


druggists or 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enosburg Falls, 
Vermont, 



















Send today for 
only 


PERMANENT $83 PACKACE 


will cure any case or 
money refunded. 
St PACKAGE 
cures inary cases, 
Postpaid on receipt of 
price. Agents Wanted. 
Write Gr descriptive book let. 













There is no case eo old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


to remove the lameness and make the 

sound, Money refunded if it ever 

“easy to use and one to three 45-minute 

applications cure. Works just as well on 
Sidebone and Bone Spavin. Before orderin, 
& remedy for any kin 


or buying any kind o 
lemish, write for a free copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Ninety-six pages of veterinary information 
with special attention to the treatment of 


blemishes, Durably bound, indexed and 
illustrated. Make a right beginning by 
sending for this book. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, IIL 








kills Prairie Dogs, Wood- 
chucks, Gophers, and 
Grain Insects. “The 
wheels of the gods grind 
slow but exceedingly 


FUMA 


—, > the weevil, but you = n 
top their é ot 
grind with FUM@ Carbon Bisulphide are doing 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, ‘Penn Yan, N. ¥. 





_ LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY =:8 


$200 a year. We teach you at home in 4 
months of your spare time by illustrated 
oo and rant diploma with degree. Particulars tree, 

Detroit Veterinary Dental Coilege, Detroll Mich. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
| ADVERTISING on Editorial Page. 
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How Alec and Felix 
Became Capitalists 


A Boy’s Story Founded on Fact 


By Elizabeth Robbins 


WISH we could earn 

money,” said  thirteen- 

year-old Felix in an ag- 

grieved tone. “It makes 

me ashamed to be sup- 

' ported by my mother, 

os when I’m most as big as 
she.” 

“We do earn some,” said Alec, who 
was a year and a half younger. 

“Ho!.I sh’d think we did!” said 
Felix contemptuously. “Ten cents, now 
and then. I don’t believe I’ve earned 
two dollars all this vacation, and look 
at Hen Adkins! He’s earned two dol- 
lars every week, right along.” 

“Well, mother wouldn't let you take 
that job; she said ’twas too hard for 
you.’ 

“And Billy Kittredge earns twenty- 
five cents ’most every day.” 

“He’s his uncle’s pet, that’s why,” 
said Alec. 

“And Jeff Corbin milks old Mrs 
Allen’s cow and gets fifty cents a 
week.” 

“Well, Mrs Allen only gave him that 
job because his mother does her wash- 
ing and she wants to help her along.”’ 

“And think of Peter Smith raising 
those onions and getting ten dollars 
and sixty cents for the crop,” Felix 
went on. “But we can’t do anything 
like that, ’cause we haven’t got any 
capital to buy fertilizers, and seeds, 
and hire the plowing done. My! that’s 
the way I'd like to earn money the 
best,” he added in a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm. “I like to see things grow 
better’n anything. And think what.a 
lot of stuff we could raise on our ten 
acres! But there ’tis,”” he ended de- 
spondently. “No money to make a 
start with, and no way to earn any.” 

“Oh, come! You’ve got the blues,” 
said Alec. “I stump you to go over 
and have a look at old Pettigrew’s 
house. Bet you it isn’t even locked” 

They had been sitting on the stone 
wall in front of their own house, look- 
ing across the road. On the other side, 
quite a distance back, with a long lane 
leading to it, was an old, old house, 
the ridgepole sunken, the _ shingles 
black and weather-worn, the chimney 
lacking many bricks, a window pane 
broken here and there, with a bunch 
of rags stuffed in to keep out the 
weather. 

“All right—come on!” said Felix 
with alacrity, and they sprang off the 
wall, crossed the road and started 
down the lane opposite. They had a 
little feeling of awe, for this was the 
first time they had ever approached 
the gloomy looking old house. Old 
Pettigrew had been a man of fierce 
temper and had moreover, kept a very 
ugly dog, so that boys, whom he hated, 
had given the place a wide berth. But 
now old Pettigrew was gone—his fu- 
neral had been yesterday—and the 
dog had been shot. 

As the two boys neared the house 
they noted that the old barn was all 
ready to topple over, that the corn- 
house was flat in ruins, and the wood- 
shed was fast falling to pieces. 

The house door had sagged so that 
it would not latch, and the boys en- 
tered. There was very little to see in- 
side—smoke-grimed walls and the bar- 
est of furnishings. 

“We haven’t been down celiar,” 
said Alec, when they looked into all 
the rooms, and they thereupon cau- 
tiously descended the steep stairs. It 
was a small cellar, built under only a 
part of the house. The hatchway was 
minus a board or two, and the sun 
streamed in so that the boys could see 
that the place was filled with old bar- 
rels and boxes, tubs, jugs and bottles. 

“It looks just like Mr Denney’s cel- 
lar, where he raised so much rhu- 
barb,” said Alec. 

“So it does,” Felix agreed thought- 
fully. 

It seemed good to get out to the 
fresh air again, and they drew long 


capital to do that. 


OUR 


breaths of it. Felix was 

very abstracted as they 

walked slowly back up the 

lane, and after Alec had 

made a good many remarks and asked 
several questions without receiving 
any reply, he broke out with, “Say! 
Felix, what you so dumb for?” 

“I’ve got an idea,” he answered. 

“About making money?” 

Felix nodded. 

“Well!” Alec prompted him, after 
waiting a reasonable time, “ain’t you 
going to tell a fellow what ‘tis?” 

“Oh, I was wondering if we couldn’t 
hire that cellar and force some rhu- 
barb. It wouldn’t take hardly any 
We've got quite a 
lot of roots.” 

“T don’t see why we couldn’t,” said 
Alec eagerly. “Old Pettigrew’s neph- 
ew owns it now, and I heard some- 
body say that he was just going to let 
the place rot down, because it wouldn’t 
pay him to put any money into it.” 

The nephew lived at the Center, and 
after an early dinner Felix and Alec 
walked the mile and a half to inter- 
view him. He listened attentively to 
their plan, and then said he had no 
objection to their using the cellar, 
“and you can have what’s in it, to 
burn, if you'll take it away,’’ he added. 

“How much rent shali you charge?” 

The man laughed. “Oh—I guess 
fifty cents a year will be about right,” 
he said. 

They began that very afternoon to 
clear the cellar of the old trash. What 
a quantity of it there was! ‘We'll roll 
down the little chopping block,” said 
Felix, “and bring down the wheel- 
barrow and ax, and then we can get 
mother a load of kindlings every time 
we come down.” 

“T wish school didn’t 
week,” said Alec. 

But they worked hard and got the 
job done that week, all except the 
chopping up of the old stuff. They 
cleaned out the drain, and scraped the 
cellar bottom and carried out the 
scrapings, so that when they finished 
it looked very neat and wholesome. 
They sold the jugs and bottles to a 
junk man for enough to pay their rent. 


begin next 


BOYS 


The school began and the 
boys could only dream of 
their money-making scheme 
till coolér weather came. 

They wanted to dig the roots as late 
as they could in the fall before the 
ground freze. . 

In- the middle of November they 
decided that the proper time had 
come, and they set about their. dig- 
ging. It was hard work, for the roots 
were large. Their mother, who was a 
little skeptical of the venture, advised 
them to take only half of the bed, 
leaving the other half for the next 
year. When they finished, there were 
just twenty-five roots. Felix wheeled 
them down to the old house, and left 
them on top of the ground near the 
cellar, but where the sun would not 
shine on them, for they, must freeze 
up solid before being put into cellar. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed Felix. “There 
aren’t near enough. Such a few as 
there won’t amount to anything.” 

“Mr Dixon's got a lot of rhubarb he 
doesn't do anything with, over near 
where he used to have his green- 
house,” said Alec. ‘“S’pose he’d sell 
it?’ 

“May be he would,” said Felix, 
brightening. ‘‘We’ll find out.” 

The result was that Mr Dixon said 
they could have the rhubarb for five 
dollars. 

“But we haven’t anywhere near as 
much as that,” saia Felix in dismay. 
“‘Isn’t there anything Alec and I could 
do to earn it?’ 

Mr Dixon thought a minute. “‘There’s 
that wood, all sawed and split ready 
to go in,” he said, “and in the barn 
there’s a lot of corn that must be 
husked.-. If you'll carry the wood into 
the shed and pile it up, and husk the 
corn and put it in the corn-house, Ill 
let you have the rhubarb.” 

“All right, we'll do it,” 
agreed. 

Mr Dixon was willing they should 
attend to the rhubarb first, as it was 
likely to freeze into the ground any 
day now, when it would beenearly im- 
possible to get it at all. He also ad- 
vised them to leave one of the two 
long rows for the next year. 


the boys 














WISHING THEY WERE CAPITALISTS 


It took them the greater part of a 
whole Saturday to dig the roots, even 
with some help from Mr Dixon who 
came at the last and offered to carrv 








Tying the Rhubarb 


them home in his farm wagon, roots 
and all, an offer which they gratefully 
accepted. 

Then they tackled Mr Dixon’s wood 
and corn, working before and after 
school each day. It seemed as if they 
would never get it done, and they were 
often greatly discouraged, but then 
their mother would tell them that 
nothing in this world that was worth 
anything was ever got except by hard 
work, and that if they kept at it they 
couldn’t help getting it done sometime. 
So they would take heart again and 
keep on working all of Thanksgiving 
day. In the early part of December the 
work was finished. “I reckon I got 
rather the best of the bargain,” said 
Mr Dixon, then, and gave them each a 
crisp dollar bill. “There'll be things 
you will want to buy, and ’twill come 
in handy.” 

By this time the rhubarb roots 
were frozen solidly and Felix and Alec 
carried them down through the hatch- 
way into the cellar. When they had 
dug them they had left all the earth 
possible on the roots, so that now on 
the cellar bottom they occupied about 
a foot of space each. The boys placed 
them tn wide rows, close together, with 
paths between so that they could 
reach any part of a row without step- 
ping on it. 

Then they boarded up the cellar 
windows, and banked them up with 
leaves and brush, with bricks to@keep 
them in place, and the hatchway they 
treated similarly, so that the cellar 
was warm and perfectly dark. 

At first they thought they would not 
have artificial heat, but after talking 
the matter over a good deal they de- 
cided that ‘1ey would use two little 
one-burner oil stoves that their moth- 
er. had, one at each end of the cellar, 
and they took the two dollars Mr 
Dixon had given them, and their 
mother put two more with them and 
bought half a barrel of kerosene. 

The rhubarb soon began to show 
signs of life, and it seemed to the boys 
that they eould almost see it grow 
from day to day. They had thought 
they might have to water it in the 
course of the winter, but the cellar 
was not a very dry one, and there was 
moisture enough to keep the roots suf- 
ficiently wet, without any additional 
water. 

The boys had to fill the oil stoves 
every day, and their enthusiasm grew 
with the rhubarb stalks, till at last, 
one zero day in February they made 
their first picking. _It required some 
little knack to gather it so as not to 

[To Page 510] 




















ing Quincy market corn. 


Field corn. 


4th, $5, John Powers, Hampden 


county, Mass. 
Sth, $5, Carl Meredith, Warren 
county, Iil. : 
6th, $5, Laura Endersbee, St Law- 


rence county, N Y. 
7th, $5, Clifford Dartt, Kidder 


county, N D. 

Sth, $5, Milo Green, Hampden 
county, Mass. 

9th, $5, Boyd B. Ginn, Hancock 
county, Me. 

10th, $2, Charles Pendarvis, War- 
ren county, Lil. 


1ith, $2, Raymond Bullis, St Law- 
rence county, N Y. 





Winners of Editor Myrick’s Cash Prizes 
First Prize, $25, Ruth Hosley, St Lawrence county, N Y, for growing 
58 ears Yellow flint. corn on ten hills. 
Second Prize, $10, Leslie B. Johnson, Hancock county, Mé, for grow- 


Third Prize, $10, Myrtle Padgett, Kidder county, N- D, for growing 


12th, $2, Helen Burns, Kidder 


county, N D,. 

13th, $2, Nellie Boyden, St Law- 
rence county, N Y. 

14th, $2, Edgar Gray, Han- 
cock county, Me. 

15th, $1, Harold Sweasy, Warren 
county, Hl 


, mm. 

16th, $1, Edson Aldoris, St Law- 
rence county, N Y. 

17th, $1, Lodema Crouse, Kidder 
county, N D. 

18th, $1, Walter Calkins, Hamp- 
den eounty, Mass. 

19th, $1, George Perry, Hampden 
county, Mass. 








The End of the Season 
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The harvest has come and gone with 
all that it has meant to the thousands 
of young people all over the land who 
have for the first time experienced 
what it means to grow something. 
Never before have so many children 
been enlisted in an effort to learn 
something about growing things in the 
earth as during the season just ended. 
Thousands of gardens. all over the 
country have been planted and tilled 
with great care and watchfulness by 
interested young people who have been 
tremendously benefited thereby. The 
young folks grain clubs have been 
leaders in this matter and the very 
creditable work done by the prize win- 
ners im the contest for the Myrick 
prizes will mean much to the commu- 
nities in which it has been done. 
Whole schools have been enlisted and 
entire neighborhoods brought together 
at the harvest festivals and on seed 
grain day. 

This work will not end this year. It 
will continue to grow and expand un- 
til‘every school in the land shall have 
its own little garden and club of work- 
ers. -Better things are being planned 
for the next year's work of the young 
people and all who do good work will 
be recognized. As time goes on, the 
young grain growers will learn to com- 
plete the season with a good harvest 
and will not be satisfied with anything 
short of the very best. Let every club 
hold its organization together by win- 
ter meetings and seed testing during 
the winter months, grow things in- 
doors; bulbs, house plants, etc, will fur- 
nish a great deal of interest and bene- 
fit, 

The following extracts from reports 
of the clubs, giving the stories of how 
the many young people have grown 
corn and-exhibited the same at harvest 
festivals during the year, furnish a lot 
of interesting reading. Prizes have 
been awarded on the basis of the real 
merit of the work so far as could be 
judged from the reports sent in. No 
doubt many children have grown good 
gardens and have failed to report the 
fact, which of course prevents their 
receiving a prize. 


NOTES ON THE HARVEST FESTIVAL 


Our school organized early and our 
teacher secured some samples of corn 
for planting. On October 13, we held 
our harvest festival at the court house, 
exhibiting our corn. There were 16 
specimens to be seen, all of good qual- 
ity: The young folks all came at il 
o*¢lock and the exhibits were prepared 
and marked by numbers. Bach 
brought something for dinner which 
was served at noon. This consisted of 
sandwiches, baked beans, brown corn 
bread, eabbage, salad, coffee, pie, cake, 


apples and popcorn. From 1.30 until 
3 o'clock we all played games. Then 
the judges, who were the best in the 
town, came and judged the corn. Af- 
ter that we had a program and then 
the prizes were awarded. We all had 
a very pleasant time.—[Abbie Smith, 
Sec, Kidder County, N D. 


The Brick Chapel grain club held 
its harvest festivai, October 15. We 
had a@ program consisting of essays, 
songs and recitations. Refreshments 
were served consisting of buttered 
popcorn, popcorn balls and popcorn 
candy. The judges were two of our 
most prominent farmers, N. D. Ander- 
son and Joseph Gray. They pro- 
nounced the exhibits good and awarded 
the premiums. Some of our members 
who planted corn were unfortunate in 
having nothing to exhibit, but the dis- 
play was good in every way. We have 
learned something new in how to test 
and grow corn.—[{I. G. Hosley, Sec, 
St Lawrence County, N Y. 


We held our harvest festival Octo- 
ber 5, and the procram consisted of an 
entertainment, singing of songs, and 
a short talk by the judge about the 
corn. In the afternoon we had a game 
of baseball and the last thing a picnic 
on tHe ball field, to which all the young 
people of the neighborhood were in- 
vited. Our club has been in flourish- 
ing condition all the v--- and many of 
the members have grown scme fine 
corn.—[H. R. Ginn, Sec, Hancock coun- 
ty, Me. 

We had our harvest festival, Octo- 
ber 11, at the schoolhouse. All of the 
young folks who had raised corn or 
vegetables brought them and there 
were 21 grown people present, in re- 
sponse to invitations sent out by the 
young folks. Three members of the 
club brought in some very large pump- 
kins, one cof which weighed over 32 
pounds, Others weighed 19 pounds each. 
There were several large squashes, one 
of which weighed 26 pounds. Some 
very good vegetables were shown, in- 
cluding corn, potatoes, beets, carrots, 
beans, peppers and cucumbers. Every- 


body present was greatly pleased with. 


the meeting and we all decided that 
we would do more hext year.—T[Elsie 
Farr, Pres, Hampden county, Mass. 
We held a show of oats, rye and 
other small grains before school be- 
gun, August 23. e had five special 
prizes and an interesting exhibit. We 
had our show of corn, October 24, and 
the exhibit was quite extensive. Be- 
sides the corn, several members 
showed millet, cane and kafir corn. 
We took in several new members and 
had an election of officers. We de- 
cided to have«an assistant secretary 
and a vice-president and elected mem- 
bers to these offices. Our new teacher 
is very much interested in our work 
y {To Page 511] 
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NEWS 


One of These Dishes 


in Every Family Package of 


Quaker Qats 


The family that eats Quaker Oats knows there is 
no other brand of rolled oats quite as good as Quaker. 
The family that eats some other kind of rolled oats is 
missing the real genuine deliciousness, the appetizing 

«flavor, wholesomeness and purity that is found alone in 
Quaker Oats. 


In addition to thie extra goodness that is always 
in Quaker Oats, you can get exquisitely decorated 
dishes in semi-porcelain china without additional 
cost, by ordering Quaker Oats in the large sized 
family package at 25c. 


The quality of these dishes, like the quality of 
Quaker Oats, will give you satisfaction in the fullest 
degree. You will take pride in the dishes, and you 
will have pleasure in eating Quaker Oats. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


*Quaker Best Compment is the latest Quaker product. 
ior it. 










Ask your grocer 
3 pounds in a sealed package. 
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FA_A Cold Room? 





























In most houses there is a room without 
proper heating facilities—to say nothing 
of chilly hallways. Even though the 
heat of your stoves or furnace should be 
inadequate to warm the whole house there 
need not be one cold spot if you have a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It will heat a room in no time and will keep it warm and cozy, Oper- 
ated as easily as a lamp and perfectly safe. Wick cannot be turned 
too high or too low. Gives no smoke or smell because fitted 
with unique smokeless device. Can be carriea about, 
which cannot be done with an ordinary stove. The 
Perfection Oil Heater is superior to all other oil 
heaters and is an ornament to any home. Made in 
two finishes—nickel and japan. Brass oil fount beau- 
tifully embossed. Holds four quarts of oil and burns 
nine hours. Every heater warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s write nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


THE is the safest and best 
Rayo Lamp all-round household 
lamp. Made of brass throughout 

and nickel-plated, Equipped with latest improved 
burner. Every lamp warranted. An ornament to any 
room whether library, dining-room, parlor or bed- 
room. Write to nearest agency if not at your dealer’s, 


> STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Kalamazoo 
Direct to You” 


“Kalamazoos” are fuel savers.— 

They last a lifetime— L 

| eae nag in all respects— 

are low in price and high in quality— 

They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business— 

Buy from the actual manufacturer— 

Your money returned if everything is not exactly 
as represented 

ou keep in your own pocket the Seotene’ and job- 

bers’ profits when you buy a Ka 


We Pay the Freight 


We want to 
we rove to you 
at you can- 
. not buy a bet- 
Radiant Base Burneg ter stove or 
High Grade Parlor range than the 
Heater for Hard Coal Kalamazoo at 
any price, 
we .. want to show you how and 
why you save from 20% to 40% in 
baying. direct from our ey 9 
you think $5, or $10, e: > 


Fa tn 
SEND POSTAL FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 100 


Examine our compicte line of 
stoves and ranges for all kinds 
of fucl; ‘note ae nied wanitty 3 
compare our prices w 

and then decide to 
buy from actual man- 
ufacturers and save 
a middlemen’s 


All Kalama- 
zoo stoves and 
ranges are 
guaranteed 
—— a a 

ng, le and — hiy respon- 
sible $ $00 ,000 bond to be. exactly 
as represen ted. 

All stoves blacked, 
and ready for imme 
when you receive them. 

You won’t need the help of@n exe 
pert to set them up in your home, 


Osk Btove Heater 
For all kinds of fuel 


All Kalamazoo cook 

stoves and ranges are 

fitted with patent oven 

Thermometer, which 
makes baking end roast- 
ing easy. 


lished 
te use 





profits. 

Catalog shows 267 
styles and sizes forall 
kinds of fuel, eee 
now. Sold 360 
Days Approval * Test, 


‘ Kalamazoo Stove Co, 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Handeomely Nickel- 
ed Monarch Cast Iron 


Royal Steel Range 
Range. For all kinds of fuel. 


For allkinds of fu: 





Williams’ 


The lather from cheap, common soap is thin, harsh 
and quickly drying. If used for shaving it burns and ir- 
ritates the face. The lather from Williams’ Shaving Soap 

is rich, thick, creamy and emollient 
It makes easy work for the razor 


and it keeps the face comfortable and 
healthy. Which do you choose? 


Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mu 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps ne 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks.—-Sold every- 
where. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Giastonbury, Conn. 














How and Whete to Buy a Washer. 


The market is flooded with poor washing machines, free offers, premiums, 
etc. That is not the cheapest — geta thoroughly reliable weaher. Most 
of ann one euneuere and provoking in thelongrun. Get a guaranteed 
washer, made by the reliable manufacturer, That's what we want to say t 


"=" 0. HK. Wasner. 


Bot, ee. easiest washer to operate, the simplest to under- 
Our querantes is tacked inside, of every machine, 
Theo. oe Washer will bandie your b! washing and 
do it so much better that you cannot afford nofto have one, 
A beautiful machine, too, painted in maroon and fitted 4 
with gilded hoops. No warping because the lum is 
Louisiana Red Cypress. The lid is steam proof, 
SEND US YOUR NAME TODAY. 
Also the name and address of your dealer. wen 4they you where 
ent how tone the O. K. washer, and full particu Address the 
H. F. BRAMMER MFG. COMPANY, 
Road, Dav 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





‘EVENINGS AT HOME. 


Aunt Harriet’s Thanks- 
giving Burglar 


By Evangeline 


ERY timid we felt, 
for we were alone 
in*the house, Aunt 
Harriet and I, she 
having sent John 
to town to. bank 
some money which 
had been paid 
her unexpectedly. 
I don’t know what 
the hour was, but 
it was quite dark in the room when 
I was awakened by Aunt Harriet get- 
ting the old rifle off its hook over 
the bed. A man trying to get into 
the house, she told me in a hoarse 
whisper; she’d seen him with her own 
eyes, crouched down at the kitchen 
door. I heard a queer, picking, pick- 
ing noise as Aunt Harriet tiptoed to 
the window. 

Aunt Harriet, kneeling on the floor, 
rested the old rifle on the window 
ledge and pulled the rusty trigger. The 
bang was followed by the fall of a 
heavy body on the kitchen stoop. 
The rifle fell from Aunt Harriet’s 
hands and she staggered across the 
room, screaming, “I’ve shot him, a 
burglar, and I only meant to scare 
him off!” 

We sat on the edge ¢f the bed, shiv- 
ering with cold and fright, until broad 
daylight, and then went fearfully down 
stairs. I opened the kitchen door and 
there on the stoop lay — the biggest, 
fattest turkey I’ve ever seen. Its head 
was shot clean off its body. 

In just “two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail,”” to quote Aunt Harriet, I was on 
my knees beside that burglar, strip- 
ping off its feathers and telling Aunt 
Harriet that it, the turkey, was God 
sent for our Thanksgiving dinner. 

Aunt Harriet could not see it in 
that light. “If only John had been 
home,” she moaned, “this wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

To myself I kept repeating, “I’m 
glad John wasn’t home! I’m glad it 
did happen! - I’m so glad it did hap- 
pen!” And all the time I was ripping 
the feathers off, exposing larger and 
larger patches of white turkey skin, 

Aunt Harriet had told me the night 
before that we couldn’t have turkey 
for Thanksgiving because the foxes 
and the roup had swept away her 
whole flock, and she wouldn’t pay the 
ruinous prices “folks was askin’.’”’ 
She had decided, she informed me, 
not to have the Centerville folks over. 


| Not have turkey, and not have the 
| Centerville folks over! 


Without these 
there would be no Thanksgivine for 
me. 

“Stop, child!” Aunt Harriet came 
out of her daze and took the turkey, 
half strippec as it was, from me and 
put it in the store room. “That’s one of 
Tom Ransom’s turkeys, and we must 
settle for it.” 

Tom Ransom—lI called him T. R., 
Was crossing to the house with two 


pails of milk as we drove up. He set 
down the pails and came to meet us. 

“Seems to me you're astir pretty 
early in the day!” said he, 

Aunt Harriet told him that we’d 
been astir pretty nearly all night. 
Then she told him of the turkey 
shooting, every detail of it, laying 
stress on the fact of having fired into 
the air. 

T. R. was attentive. “So you fired 
into the air with a rifle that wasn’t 
loaded, (Aunt Harriet insists to this 
day that she. had withdrawn every 
charge from the old rifle before hang- 
ing it on its hook—‘had done it with 
her own hands.’’) “Fired at a man and 
shot a turkey that was trying to get 
into your house!” he remarked. “Pret- 
ty good! Pretty good! No harm done 
asI can see, Have turkey for Thanks- 
giving when mebbe you wan’t in- 
tendin’ to?” 

Aunt Harriet said she wasn’t intend- 
ing to have turkey this year; she 
h:.dn’t any of her own and she couldn't 
afford to pay this year’s price for one. 
“This turkey wasn’t mine;” she ex- 
plained—“‘it—was yours.” 

“So-ho!” said T. R, “that’s differ- 
ent; it put the shoe on t’other foot as 
it were. ._I’ll have turkey for Thanks- 
ot and I wan’t intending to have 


y See this wasn’t what Aunt Harriet 
wanted. She. wanted the turkey, but 
haggle down the price. She wouldn't 
have cheated T. R or anybody else out 
of a turkey for the best farm in her 
county, but she would beat him or 
anybody else she couid on the price of 
the turkey and just a little bit on the 
weight, too. This is what she set out 
to do. She looked away over T. R.’s 
head at the hills. She looked very 
innocent, very honest. T. R leaned his 
elbows on the fence and looked right 
at Aunt Harriet. He winked. I don't 
know whether he winked at me or at 
Aunt Harriet. She didn’t see the wink 
and I did—and I saw just how shrewd 
and knowing he looked. 

“T knowed Harriet Ann,” he de- 
clared to me afterwards. “I knowed 
her long afore you did; I knowed her 
p’ints and “er habits. I see just what 
she was a driving at all the time. Har- 
riet, she’s a hull lot o’ fun sometimes.” 

Aunt Harriet went on to explain. 
She didn’t see how she could ’a’ done 
it no how, the rifle not being loaded 
a 1 she a-firing into the air as she cer- 
tainly did, and the turkey being on the 
stoop where she’d seen it with her 
own eyes. Btt as it was killed on her 
premises she felt that she ought to be 
at some loss. Of course the turkey 
had no business there! She hadn’t 
meants to have a turkey, really 
could..’t afford one at present prices, 
and this turkey wasn’t just what she'd 
’a’ bought anyway; it was a gobbler and 
gobblers were never as plump and fat 
as hen turkeys. (This one was; it 
weighed 20 pounds if it weighed one). 

It was then that Ike Perkins spoke 
up. I never did like Ike Perkins. He 
had got the turkey story from Aunt 
Harriet with ali its details, standing 
unseen behind our wagon. “Wall,” 
seid h: with a chuckle, “since you 


{To Page 508] 





THANKSGIVING PIES IN THE MAKING 











“A SOCIAL HOUR [27] soy 


HURRAH FOR THE FARMER! 


MARCH SONG. 


Words by L, T. WEEKS, Music by C. H. R. MILLER, 
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the na - tion; The al <= li - ance has come and to stay ; 


plow, spade and hoe rule 
With shouts for the vict’ - ries in view } 


come with your em - blems a - round you, 
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These tools are the farm - er’s sal - ya - tion, With them he is clear - ing the way. 
Youhave bro - ken the fet - ters that bound you, Now a - rise in your strength gained a - new. 
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is - sues are dead long a - go. 
the sun - set’s red glow. 


O, hail the gee day of his free - dom! Old 
Your bright ban-ners wave, in all grain - fields; They gleam ini 
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The proph - ets speak plain, let him heed them ; Three cheers for the plow, spade, and hoe! 
The farm - er, the farm - er for ev -, er! Three cheers for the plow, spade, and hoe! 
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Now Give Thanks, 


ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 





Frosted leaf-scent in the air— 

Incense sweet, beyond compare; 
Nuts a dropping, one by one— 
Squirrels’ harvest has begun. 


Russet leaf, and purple, gold, 
Turning into fragrant mold; 

On the vagrant breezes come 
Mufiled sound of pheasant’s drum, 


In the bin the orchard’s hoard, 
Ruddy treasure heap—is stored; 
In the mow the golden grain, 
Fruits of summer’s sun and rain, 


Fields that harvests rich have blessed, 

Now dismantled, take their rest; 

Brown the stubble, bare the hill; 

Now give thanks and eat your fill, 
— er 


Aunt Harriet’s Thanksgiving Burglar 


[From Page 506] 
leave it to me—” They hadn’t left it 
to him that I know of. 

“Remembef,” interposed T. R. flick- 
ing his boot with a branch, “remem- 
ber that that was a valuable turkey, 
and turkeys is turkeys this year. 

Ike sniffed; he always sniffed when 
he was going to be particularly dis- 
agreeable. “Wall, of course, the tur- 
key was your'n, Tom, but it had no 
business on Mrs Bronson’s stoop a- 
tryin’ to git into her house, and so she 
didn’t mean to shoot it—and fired into 
the air, and the gun wan't loaded, 
these is what you might call extenua- 
tin’ circumstances.” Ike had been serv- 
ing on the jury the week before “So 
I’d say, as Mrs Bronson here ’s a 
neighbor and a widow woman, and 
you used to be a-making up to her 
when you was young, I'd. say, you take 
the turkey and cook it and have Mrs 
bar’l of sweet cider and Mrs Bronson 
Bronson over to help eat it. Hev a 
and her folks and me over to umpire 
the thing-—eh ?” 

“Any more?” There was mischief 
behind T. R’s glasses. “I guess we'd 
better consult Jane.””’ Jane was T. R’s 
sister and housekeeper. 

I didn’t think Jane was very well 
pleased with the arrangements when 
she was consulted. She didn’t like Ike 
any better than I did nor than T. R 
did either, for that matter. However, 
when T. R explained the case fully to 
Jane she laughed merrily and fell in 
quite heartily with the plan. 

Aunt Harriet wasn’t satisfied with 
the arrangement at all. She declared 
to me, driving home, that she’d send 
the turkey to Tom, but she would not 
go to Tom’s for Thanksgiving dinner. 

We'd just got home and got the 
horse put up in her stall when Tom's 
hired man drove in for the turkey. He 
gave Aunt Harriet a note which read: 

“You and all your folks meet me 
at Ike Perkins’ for Thanksgiving din- 
ner. The turkey is Ike’s, the big 
bronze one he sent west for. I knew 
it all the time.—T. R.” 

Flere is where Aunt Harriet’s incon- 
sistency showed itself. She had vowed 
she would not eat her Thanksgiving 
dinner with Tom Ransom and his sis- 
ter, but now she vowed she would eat 
it with Ike Perkins and kis wife. Yet 
she liked T. R and Jane iad she did 
not like Ike Perkins or his wife. 

Not only did we invite the Center- 


VERSE IN 


ville folks, but the Upton Corners 
cousins as well, and there are a lot of 
them. T. R was there with a whole 
wagon load of folks; I don’t know 
where he gatehered them from, for I 
supposed Jane was all the folks he had 
and Aunt Harriet said she supposed 
so too. 

Ike had a barrel of sweet cider on 
tap. T. R saw to that. /nd we had a 
gala day—we all saw to that, all but 
Ike, who begged of us not to let the 
story of Aunt Harriet’s burglar get 
out. I’m sure I don’t know who was 
the first to tell it; I know I wasn’t. 





A November Idyl 


BY WILL TEMPLER 





If there’s anything that pleases me, it’s 
these November days, 
When the air is crisp and ‘chilly and the 
white frost comes and stays 
All day behind barns and fences and in 
the shady places; 

While the hustling, bristling west wind 
gets up and romps and races 
Through the bare old woods—up hill, 
down dale and o'er the stubble; 
Whistling the wildest tune, but making 

precious little trouble. 
November days, a wise 
saddest of the year. 
I.can’t agree; to me they are replete 
with merriest cheer. 


one said, are 


Tell me what I've been working for, 


tilling the rich, brown soil, 
If I didn’t have an «nd in view? Why 
s did I plan and toil, 
Come wet or dry all season through, 


come good weather or bad? 

And now that my work’s rewarded, is 
this the time to be sad? 

Should I go about complaining and 

grumbling with my lot? 

scarcely, when I look around and 

see what I have got! 

Guess*I’ll have enough to do to be thank- 
ing of the Lord, 

For his gen’rous over-seeing and insuring 
my reward. 


Well, 


My silo’s full up to the top; I’ve fifty 
tons of hay. 

I have oats and barley, wheat and corn 
to turn to cash some day. 

I've the finest lot of live stock I’ve 
had in all my life; 

I've a dozen good fat porkers almost 
ready for the knife. 

My cellar’s choked with provender 
against the cold and storm, 

A woodshed full of birch and beech 
will keep us snug and warm; 

My wife and children and myself are 
pretty well and strong. 

I surely must break forth and sing and 
this will be my song: 








The satisfying days have edme, the 
merriest of- the year; 

Fill up and 
plenty and of cheer! 

Sing praises to the Lord of Hosts, whose 
bounties we enjoy; | 

Raise high a song to Mother Earth, 
let voice and tongue employ 

The best that heart and brain can give | 
in praise of days now here— 

The healthy, wealthy, merry days, the 
best of all the year! 


-— 
_ 





“My dear sir,” protested the eminent 
senator, “I try to take a broad view of 
every public question.” 

“I notice you always stand on both 
sides of it,’’ said the dissatisfied con- 
stituent.—[Chicago Tribune. 
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SAMPLE a: SOAP 
on 


Take this sample which 
we on you, use > it and 
learn 










Crofts & 
Reed Pro- 
ducts, 
Just send 
your name 
ona postal 
and a full 
size cake 
of fine toi- 
let soap 
w 





wie ti 
With *. rs 
Ord 





et a big 
ook, show- 
ing over 
1000 Premiums which we give with 
orders of our Bos os, Tea, C 
Baking Powder, F avorings, "Breakfast Food, 
pestamen, etc. We ship direct from our fac- 
fery an d thus save all middlemen’s profits. 
his saving you getin premiums. Take ad- 
vonteen of it. Send postal for sample now. 
Besrdea w. our goods yourself you can get valua Premiums 
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drink to autumn days ve 


SEASON 


BAKES 
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HE above is a correct representation of the famous STERLING Baking Test 

performed daily by our bakers at leading dealers, We do it with a stove taken 
right out of the dealer’s stock, too. Many of you have seen this exhibit and know 
that a $1,000.00 challenge to duplicate this feat stood for years unaccepted by any of 
the numerous range manufacturers of the world. Thousands have witnessed the 
STERLING RANGE bake a Full Barrel of Flour into over 250 loaves of perfect 
bread with less than one hod of coal. This is interesting, not because you'll ever 
have occasion to bake so many, but to prove absolutely that the STEREING has 
the most perfect and even heated ovenin ‘the world. During this test the firepot-of the 


STERLING> RANGE 


is but one-fourth full of coal,too. Sixteen 1{ pound loaves are baked at a time with 
but one change, and that from top to bottom of oven, Just think, our bakers often 
delight in baking the last batch of sixteen loaves after the fire is entirely drawn, just 
to show the heat that’s retained in the STERLING through its patent flue system. 
This striking object lesson cannot help appealing to the reason of every rational 
housekeeper, and to demonstrate conclusively that the STERLING RANGE will 
Bake, Roast or Cook, in any manner, with Less Fuel and in Less Time than any 
other range known. There are innumerable features and improvements in the 
STERLING which cannot be found in any other stove, and that is why we ask 
you to write for our free booklet A today. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“A Poor Stove 
ts Not Cheap 


“4 Poor Stove 
ts Not Cheap 


at Any Price™ at Any Price” 
a 














otieut any gost at all by our $1 a month clud plan. Write for 
bei eplatning this special plan today. 
CRO & REED, Austin Ave., 123, Chi 














295 Nicket Trimmed Stocr RANGE 


without warming closet or reservoir, With high warming closet, por- 
celain lined reservoir, just as shown in ont | $' 15.98. Made witn large 
square oven, six No. 8cooking holes, ize—body made of cold 
rolled stee! piate. Burns wood or coal. All nickel: parte highly polished. 

are the most liberal ever made. You can pay alter 

= receive the range. You can take it into your 

wn yer —_ S bag you do not find it exact- 

: represented, he biggest — po ever =e equal to stoves sold at 

: ouble our price, re ill pay the freight both ways. 

SEND A POSTAL GARD : phe we will call you FREE our new 1906 

and 1907 stove catalogue, describing tis 

ome steel range, aiso t ost compiete line of stoves and ranges in 

om world, Large iifesiretiome. "tall ——— at prices muvh lower than 
any one else can make you, rect fro: m manufacturers and save money. 

for our new ill d Stove C. No 14 We will 

Pm vty _. pone A BR.) Pa in mabippings ie hoad the most 
fered , tells how to order, 


MARVIN “SMITH ‘60. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














































The thine t You cannot ‘be well unless ro stomach and bowels are right. 
e thing to ri them i 
At jo des Jayne's Sanative Pills 
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A Bountiful Thanks- 
* giving Feast 


Mabel Martin 


STITCH in time cov- 
ers a multitude of 
sins, and since I am 
to be hostess at 
Thanksgiving dinner 
with ten loving but 
slightly critical rela- 
tives, it. behooves me 
to have my lamps 
trimmed and keep my turkey from 
burning. 

As a preliminary I have just taken 
an inventory of supplies, that nothing 
may be found wanting—raisins, spices, 
sugars, condiments, candied fruits, 
nuts, etc. With modest pride I recall 
a well-stored fruit closet, containing 
canned fruits, jams, jellies, various 
pickles, jars of amber preserves and 
one- of rich and toothsome mince 
meat. Certain choice cakes I wot of, 
fruit, pound and layer cakes, the kind 
that keep—under lock and key. 





I shall hope to serve the following - 


THANKSGIVING MENU 
Clear Soup with Tapioca 
Tiny Crackers 
Salted Peanuts 
lives 


Celery 

Peach Pickles 

Roast Young, Turkey 
Potato and Walnut Stuffing 

Giblet Gravy Cranberry Jelly 

Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 
Royal Oyster Pie 

Steamed Turnips Buttered 

Thanksgiving Pudding, Colonial Style 


Mince Pie Squash Pie 
Whipped Cream Fruit Cake 
Cheese Coffee Cider 


lastead of basting the turkey fre- 
quently, modern cooks use a covered 
roaster which performs basting auto- 
matically by the condensation ef the 
steam. All the rich juices are thus 
saved, enhancing the flavor of the 
perfectly cooked fowl. Were every 
farmer’s wife in this land of the free 
to go “on strike,”’ refusing to roast 
beef, pork or fowl until a’ covered 
roaster was provided, there would be 
fewer flushed, heated cooks, and a 
superior serving of tender, deliciously 
flavored meats. “He who runs may 
read.”’ 

UP-TO-DATE SOUP 

The day before Thanksgiving, my 
soup will be prepared thus: To 4 lbs 
beef (% bone) covered with 2 qts of 
cold water, seasoned with 1% tea- 
spoons salt, 10 peppercorns, 4 cloves, 
¥% of a sweet pepper, 1% teaspoons 
sweet herbs (marjoram, thyme, etc) 


1 bay leaf, 1% tablespoons each car- 
rot, onion and celery. After long sim- 
mering, never reaching the boiling 
point, strain the soup. Th: next 
morning remove the cake of fat 


formed on top and clear it by adding 
the slightly beaten white of an egg and 


the crushed shell, heat, constantly 
stirring, until the liquid boils. Let it 
boil vigorously a few moments, add 


% up cold water and remove to back 
of range for 5 minutes. Skim care- 


fully, and strain through cheesecloth 
spread ever a sieve or colander. A 
few minutes before serving add 2 


tablespoons tapioca previously soaked 
in a little cold water, let boil and serve. 
Soup for holidays when several courses 
follow, should merely refresh and 
stimulate the appétite. 
POTATO AND WALNUT STUFFING 

This delicious filling is appropriate 
for either turkey or goose. Two cups 
hot mashed potato, 1 teaspoon onion 


juice or grated onion, % cup sliced 
walnut meats, % teaspoon white pep- 
per, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 tablespoons 


thick cream, 1 tablespoon butter, yolks 
of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon sweet herbs if 
desired. Increase this and any recipe 
following sufficient to. the needs of 
those served. Let there be an abun- 
dance prepared. 
PRUNE AND APPLE DRESSING 

This delectable dressing for the tur- 
key is something of a novelty, and per- 
sons accustomed to it think both fowl 
and dressing inferior when bread is 
used. They claim that the latter ab- 
Sorbs the juices from the meat, while 
this makes it more juicy. Pare and 
cut apples as for pies. Wash fine, 
Sott prunes and stone them. Mix them, 

neooked. half and half. Stuff tur- 
key, not too full. One quart required. 

ROYAL OYSTER PIE 


_ This is a choice concoction by Mar- 
ton*’ Harland, and is royally good. 
Make ea good rich paste, and with it 
line a deep pudding dish. One of 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


“earthern ware is best. Roll another 


piece .of paste nearly half an inch 
thick and cut it a little larger 
around than the top of the dish. But- 
ter the edges of the dish, which fill 
with crusts of dry bread. Over it lay 
lightly the round of pastfy and place 
in the oven. While it is cooking place 
in a saucepan 2 tablespoons butter and 
2 heaping tablespoons flour. Cook 
both together until they bubble and 
pour upon them % cup oyster liquor 
and 1 cup sweet cream. Stir until 
smooth. Drop in the oysters, 1% pts 
in this menu, or four or five choice 
oysters to each person. Cook until 
the oysters begin to ruffle and plump, 
then add 2 eggs, gradually and care- 
fully, stirring constantly. So soon as 
they are all in, season the stew with 
a scant teaspoon salt and “4% teaspoon 
pepper. Time your oysters so they 
will be done simultaneously with the 
crust. If anything must wait let it be 
the crust rather than the oysters. Lift 
the top crust carefully, my it over a 
hot plate, remove the bread crusts and 
pour in the oysters. Replace the top 
crust and serve at once. 


A NEW MINCE MEAT 


Two pounds tender, well cooked beef 
chopped fine, 1 pk highly flavored ap- 
ples, 2 Ibs raisins and currants, 1 lb 
citron, % lb suet, 3 Ibs sugar, 1 table- 
spoon powdered cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
each powdered nutmeg, cloves and 
salt. Pare core and chop the apples. 
(Every farmer's. wife who does not 
own a meat and vegetable choppr is 
making herself work. A good reliable 
chopper, as advertised in these col- 
umns will pay for itself in one week 
on the farm. Plump the raisins in 
boiling water and the s can be eas- 
ily removed. Wash currants through’ 
several waters, rubbing well, then 
spread to dry. These should be pre- 
pared a day in advance. Stir these in- 
gredients well together, moistening 
with cider. Pack down and keep cov- 
ered closely in a cool place. When 
filling the crust, and not before, add 
a teaspoon of good fresh butter to each 
pie. This mince may have added to it 
from time to time small portions of 
preserves, fruit jellies or juices. See 
that the mince meat is well packed 
down after each using. 

ANOTHER GOOD MINCEMEAT (10 CENTS A 
PIz.) °- 

Here is a recipe more economical 
and yet excellent. If not allowed to 
freeze it will keep good until it is 
all used. Citron, spice and raisins 
may be added at will. When ready to 
use, warm it over hot water while the 
pastry is making, fill the pie, dot with 
whole raisins, add top, bake in a good, 
hot oven and if the crust is good it 
will be fit for a king. Pare and core 
% bu tart apples; chop with 2 Ibs 
suet, freed from strings, 2 lbs lean 
beef boiled to rags. When ‘very fine, 
add 2 ibs each currants (mashed and 
dried) and seeded raisins, 1 tablespoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon each pepper and cin- 
namon, 1 teaspoon each ginger, cloves 
and allspice, 2 nutmegs, 3 Ibs sugar, 
% cup molasses, 1 pt boiled cider, 1 
cup of the liquor the meat was cooked 
in. Cook all together on the back of 
the range. Set away to ripen a few 
days. If not tart enough, add any 
fruit juice or lemon. 

THANKSGIVING PUDDING 

We are advised by Miss Farmer to 
shelve all others while we try this one. 
Pour 4 cups hot, scalded milk over 1% 
cups common crackers and let stand 
until cool. Add 1 cup sugar, 4 eggs. 
slightly beaten, % grated nutmeg, 1 
teaspoon salt and 1-3 cup melted but- 
ter. Parboil 1% cups raisins until 
soft, seed and add to the mixture. 
Turn into a buttered pudding dish and 
bake slowly 2% hours, stirring after 
the first half hour to prevent raisins 
from settling. This may be made a 
day or two in advance and reheated 
for serving. 

Colonial Sauce: Cream % cup butter 
and add very slowly 4 egg yolks, well 
beaten, and lcup milkorcream. Fla- 
vor with % teaspoon vanilla. Cook over 
hot fire until the mixture thickens as 
a custard, then pour over the whites 
of four eggs.beaten until stiff. 

DELICIOUS SQUASH PIES, 1906 STYLE 


The progressive housewife has dis- 
covered the superiorjty of squash over 
pumpkin pies, and that there is quite 
a choice in squashes. Choose a fine 
grain Hubbard squash of good flavor. 
Pare the squash, cut rather fine and 
steam until perfectly tender, keeping 
closely covered. Press through a sieve 
while warm to remove‘all strings. 

For two delectable pies take 2% 
cups sifted squash, add 1 scant tea- 
spoon salt, 1 heaping teacup granu- 





























See That You Get It. 


The country is filled with white float- 
ing soaps, most of them made to look 
like Ivory and all of them claiming to 
be “as good as Ivory.” 

They are not. Like all imitations, 
they lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory 
Soap, and see that you get it. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap, That ts 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


VOR Ivory Soap 
sonore 994i Per Cent. Pure 














lated sugar, 12 gratings of nutmeg, 1 
scant half teaspoon cinnamon, 1 salt- 
spoon ginger, the grated yellow skin, 
each of half a lemon and half an 
orange; mix thoroughly. Let 2 cups 
sweet milk come to a boil in a double 
boiler, add a level teaspoon of butter, 
let it dissolve, then pour all slowly 
over the squash mixture, stirring hard 
and continuously. When the squash 
has cooled to lukewarm, add 3 well- 
beaten eggs, stirring lightly and contin- 
uously. When blended, turn into deep 
pie tins lined with pastry, place care- 
fully in the oven and bake 40 minutes. 
The temperature should be suitable 
for baking bread. The final touch of 
novelty js to spread the pies, just be- 
fore serving. with strained honey, and 
add a spoonful whipped cream to each 
piece. 





Special Offer | 
To New 
Subscribers | | 


E will send this journal until January 
1, 1908, to every new subscriber for 
the coming year at the regular price of 
£1.00, thus giving the numbers for the 
remainder of this year free from the time 
the subscription is received. We will further 
send, whem ready, our new and valuable Year 
Book and Almanac for 1907. This book con- 
tains in a condensed form an immense 
amount of statistical matter and general in- 
formation, together with the most reliable 
comparative weather records ever compiled. 
The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year,and we ask 
asa favor that you show our journal to your 
friends and nelghbors and ask them to sub- 
scribe. 


Asan inducement to get up a club we will 
send you our journal one year free, includ- 
ing the year book two 5 ourself and subscrib- 
ers,on receipt of two new subscribers. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscriptions, and we trust you will begin at 
once an energetic canvass of your town o1 
neighborhood and make good use of this offer 




















Orange Judd Company, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, Il. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ° 


‘A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
| “I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply thaa 
you ever did before. 























A PROGNOSTICATION 
Chanticler: What are the weather 
indications for next Thursday? 
Gobbler: Mark my words—it will 
be a fowl] day. 
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Piles Quickly  - 
Cured at Home 





Instant Relief,Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 





cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dan- 
gerous, cruel, humiliating and unneces- 
sary. 





There is just one other sure way to 
be cured—painless, safe and in the 
privacy of your own home—it is Pry- 
amid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all 
who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of 
this great remedy and start you well 
on the:-way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box 
from any druggist for 50 cents, and 
often one box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you 
something just as, good, it is because 
he makes more money on the sub- 
stitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and con- 
tinues rapidly until it is complete and 
permanent, 

You can go right ahead with your 
work and be easy and comfortable all 
the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 65 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and receive free 
by return mail the trial package in a 
plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, in 
the privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
for a free package. 


Write today 








COAL is 
GOLD 









Tt’slike finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank fora min- 
ute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust, nor dirt; easy 
to operate; a child can do it, and no maid objects] 
to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; saves Ld times 
ts cost in a year, and the cinders are excellent for 
banking fire at night. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will. Write for catalog M. 


* HILL DRYER CO., 
380 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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W.T.FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Wasiiington, D.O. 


How Alec and Felix Became Capitalists 





[From Page 504] 
break the stalks, but they soon learned 
that they must take hold far down on 
the stalk and then work and pry on it 
till it came loose from'the root. They 
had bought ten cents worth of raffia, 
which Alec said would last them all 
their lives if they kept on forcing 
rhubarb, and with this they tied the 
pound bunches in two places, near the 
top and bottom. The stalks were of 
the brightest, most beautiful, cherry 
color, surmounted by the small, unde- 
veloped, crinkly, yellow leaves, which 
were left on, and it made a very pret- 
ty and attractive product. The boys 
sorted it so that all the stalks in any 
one bunch were of nearly equal 
length. Everyone who saw it admired it. 

The boys had had a good deal of 
discussion as to where they should 
sell it to get the most for it. Their 
mother thought ti.ey might dispose of 
it among Mr Dixon’s milk customers 
in the city, and when they spoke to 
him about it he said one of them 
might go with him on his route and 
try it. 

“How much are you going to ask 
for it?” Mr Dixon inquired on the first 
trip. 

“We thought fifteen cents a pound 
would be about right,” said Felix, a 
little hesitatingly, for it seemed a good 
deal to him, 

“Nonsense!” said Mr Dixon, “I saw 
some last week, not as good as yours, 
selling in one of the markets for twen- 
ty cents. You charge that.” 

So Felix took his advice and did 
charge that—and gut it. Indeed, he 
had sold his ten bunches before the 
route was half gone over, and people 
seemed glad to get it at that price too. 

The pickings after that were incréas- 
ingly larger, till, on one day they 
gathered thirty pounds. But they had 
come down in their price to fifteen 
cents a pound, then. They gathered 
it twice a week. The first week in 
April they made another reduction to 
ten cents, and in the middle of the 
month the outdoor grown rhubarb had 
come into the market and there was 
no longer any sale for the forced. 

Then Felix and Alec counted up 
their earnings, and found they had 
cleared the tidy little sum of fifty-two 
dollars and ten cents. 

“We are capitalists, now,” said Felix 
with intense satisfaction. 

“We're going to put ten of it in the 
bank for a nest egg, aren’t we?” said 
Alec. 

“Yes, and the rest we’re going to 
use for plowing up some _ of our ten 
acres, and for fertilizer and seed. We’ll 
raise sweet corn and sell the ears, this 
year, because corn is about all that’ll 
grow good on sod.” 

“And next year the ground will be 
in fine condition,” said Alec, “and we 
can raise some crop that there’s more 
money in.” 

Felix and Alec had been hoeing their 
corn, and hard hoeing it was, one day 
in summer, when they stopped for a 
few minutes to go and look at the 
forced rhubarb. Soon after they had 
ceased selling from it in the early 
spring, they had separated the roots 
and set them out in the open ground, 
with a heavy application of fertilizer, 
and now the plants were growing so 
thriftily that it was plain they would 
be in splendid condition for forcing 
more, and better ones.” 

“This fall we will have the other row 
at Mr Dixon's,” said Felix, “and the 
rest of our old bed here. That will 
give us the same number of roots that 
we had last winter, but in the years 
after this, we'll have a good many 
more and better ones.”’ 

“Then we can plow up more of the 
ten acres,”’ said Alec. 

“Only give us time and we can do 
anything, now we've got a start,’”’ said 
Felix, as they went back to the corn. 
“T tell you what, Alec, ‘tis a great 
thing to have capital.” 

“You're right, that’s just what ’tis,” 
agreed Alec, as he took up his hoe. 


<2 
- 


Thoughts of strength both build strength 
from within and attract it from with- 
out. Thoughts of weakness 
actualize weakness 
from within 
and 
attract it from 
without. Courage 
begets strength, fear begets 
weakness. And so courage begets 
success, fear begets failure Zrine 








THE NOVEMBER HOLIDAY 
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ing dresses. 


EDDYSTONE 
PRINTS 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Beautiful rich-looking fabrics 
with great intensity of color. 
Do not fade or wash out. The 
standard materials for mourn- 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Solid Blacks. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 














‘¢NUBLACK ” 
Loaded Black Powder Shells 


Shoot Strong and Evenly, 
Are Sure Fire 2 
Will Stand Reloading. 


They Always Get The Game. 


For Sale Everywhere. 














THE GOLD COIN STOVE Co., 





A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL "Ss" 


The stove you select is sent or a year’s approval, safe delivery 
uaranteed, freight prepaid, choice of latest designs and appliances, 
andsomely ornamented, highly polished, ready to put in your home. 

There is no doubt about these stoves being perfectly satisfactoi », for 
they are well known by one of the oldest trade-marks among high-yrade 
stoves. ‘There are no better stoves or more economic prices than the 


GOLD COIN stoves 
at Wholesale Prices 


Sent directly from our factory at exactly dealer’s cost ‘which saves 
you $5 to $25 on a stove), and if at any thee within a year it isn’t 
perfectly satisfactory to you we will return your money and take 
the stove back. There is no offer made anywhere else to equal 
this for a standard trade-marked stove of such high grade. First, 
Write for Our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK—Free 
It shows a full line of Ranges and Heating Stoves. 
Select style and price you prefer and learn all about the stoves before you order, Write now to 


1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥Y. (Successor to Bussey 4 McLeod, Est. 1860) 









Our Oven 
Thermom- 
eters Make 
Good 








Our patent grate free 


























UNABLE TO WALK. 


Terrible Sore on Ankle Caused Awful Suf- 
fering—Could Not Sleep—Cured by 
\Cuticura in Six Weeks. 


“T had a terrible sore on my ankle, 
and had not walked any for eleven 
months, I tried nearly everything 
without any benefit and had a doctor, 
but he didn’t seem to do any good, 
He said I would have to have my limb - 
taken off, and that I would never walk 
again. I suffered awful, and at night 
I could not sleep at all. I thought 
there Was no rest for me, but as soon 
as I.began to use Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment it commenced healing nice- 
ly. I bathed the ankle with warm 
water and Cuticura Soap, and then 
applied Cuticura Ointment to the af- 
fected part, and laid a cloth over the 
sore to hold it in place. After two 
weeks I could walk around in my 
room real good, and in six weeks’ time 
my ankle was entirely cured, and I 
was walking around -out of doors. 
Mrs Mary Dickerson, Louisa C. H., Va, 
April 22, 1905.” 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS = 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen GCo., 349 Broadway, New York 





Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 














IN STOVE MONEY 


5 ee by sending us names of persons i 
ns =) need of a stove, » > direct from 
foundry at half dealers’ prices, 
and get guarantee of lasting sate 


is tection. $11 95 






. Modern Gem 
D oeocle Ret tinh Closet 
$16.95. Don't judge bg 


Rise, Write for catalog 
Free Trial Offer. Over 20styles 


of ranges, cooks and heaters for 
selection. _Monev_ back i 
satisfied. Established 42 years. 


STOVE MFG. CO., 252Teutonic Bidg., CHICAGO 
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FARM GRASSES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


By WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN, Agrostologis® 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


A practical treatise on the grass crop, seeding 
and management of meadows and pastures, descrip 
tion of the best varieties, the seed and its impur 
ties, grasses for special conditions, lawns and lawn 

sses, etc, etc, In preparing this volume the 
author’s object has been to present in conn 
form the main facts concerning the grasses ¢row® 
on American farms. Every phase of the subject is 
viewed from the farmer’s standpoint. Illustrated 
2i8 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. Price $1 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, -! 


439 Lafayette Street, New York Cit 
Chicago, Ill. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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PICTURE STORY FOR WEE FOLK 
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The End of the Season 


[From Page 505] 
much.—[C. E. 
Warren county, Ill. 
HOW FIRST PRIZE CORN WAS GROWN 
first selected mv seed from fine 
s of corn which my father raised 
year. This was S-rowed Yellow 
t Variety. To test it I filled a din- 
} plate with sand which I moistened, 
i divided into four parts, number- 


ing each part to correspond with the 


cor! 


di 





1.; I put in several kernels from 
‘rent parts of each ear, eovered it 


with another plate and put in a warm 


place 
Was 
one 


to sprout. The third morning I 
surprised to find the roots from 
to two inches long and a day or 


two later, the sprouts started. My corn 
Was planted May 12, on land that was 
well fertilized with hen manure. The 
Seedbed was. prepared in excellent 
Shape by raking and the corn was 
Planted in rows 4 feet apart, 2 feet 
distant i neach row. In each hill I 
put a large mixing spoonful of com- 
mercial fertilizer, over which I placed 
Some soil before planting the corn. I 
Put some commercial fertilizer on top 
of each hill after it was covered. As 
Soon as the weeds begun to start I 
Cullivated the corn and kept them 
cown.; About July 1, I put some wood 
ashes around each hill. 

‘his, corn did not grow extra high, 
only 7 or 8 feet, but it was unusually 
heavy, and the ears were very numer- 
ou It ripened the latter part of Au- 
gust and I cut it September 4, and let 
it stay’ in the shock a week and then 
husked it out and there was not a soft 
ear and but very few small ones. The 
entire yield from ten hills was 58 good 
ears. [Ruth UHosley, St Lawrence 
c nty, N ¥ 

To test my corn T took two pieces 
ol len cloth and laid ome in the 
t ’m of the plate and put the grains 
orn between them. I kept these 
v and set them on the back of the 
Stove and they soon sprouted. I spaded 


m 


a piece of land and planted the 
i carefully on rich soil and out of 











eight seeds I got six good stalks, I 
planted several things in my garden, 
including beets, carrots, squash, cu- 
cumbers, corn and watermelons, and 
also some dahlies and pansies. I wa- 
tered my garden every other night, 
and had some good corn, and some big 
squashes to exhibit at the harvest fes- 
tival.—[Earl Tuper, Mass. 

I tested my corn and planted five 
kernels and three stalks grew. I then 
planted the rest of the ear about May 
15. I hoed it four times and did not 
harvest it until the morning of our 
harvest festival. My corn was de- 
clared the best shown, and the judges 
said it was fine.—[Mrytle Padgett, 
Kidder county, N D. 


- 
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A Mountain of Bread—That seems 
rather absurd on the face of it, but 
file 250 loaves of bread in a pyramid 
and the absurdity vanishes. But the 
wonder is not in the amount of bread, 
but in the fact that such an amount 
can be baked in a range with less than 
one hod of coal. But it can be done, 
not only can be but is done right along 
day after day just to convince people 
that it is possible. Will your range 
do this? If it is a Sterling it will. 
The secret of it? Just this, the Ster- 
ling manufacturers have devoted their 
attention to the perfecting of an even- 
ly heated oven, and they have got it. 
Indeed so perfect is the Sterling oven 
that often a batch of sixteen loaves of 
bread is baked after the fire is.entire- 
lv withdrawn, utiliding only the re- 
tained heat in the oven. Every wo- 
man knows the exasperation of hav- 
ing an oven go back on her at the 
critical time in the baking of a loaf 
of cake. Tt always happens when 
company is coming.- Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred it is due to a fauliy 
oven. This is what the Sterling mak- 
ers have sought to obviate, with sig- 
nal success. They publish a most in- 
teresting little booklet known as book- 
let “A.” Write for it to the Sill Stove 
Works, Rochester, N Y, mentioning 
that you saw the advertisement in 
American Agriculturist, It will give 
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~ MARGARET LEE: 








you some information not to be ob- 
tained elsewhere, some little facts re- 
garding stoves, which every woman 








ought to know. Do not fail to send 
for this little booklet. 

“Well,” said Cadley, scornfully, ‘T’ll 
bet you didn’t do the proposing. It’s 
a safe bet that your wife asked you 
to marry her.” 

“No,” replied Henpeck, “you're 
wrong.” 

“Oh! come now, be honest!” 

“No, she didn’t ask me, she told 
me to.’’—[Philadelphia Press. 

Dealer: “We have everything for 
automobiling.”’ 

Stella: “Well, I want a fiance who 


*—[New York Sun. 


nothing 


owns one.’ 


Wisdom is but 


experience. 


erystalized 





Most makers of init 
chimneys. don’t mark their 
wares—possibly they are 
ashamed to. 

If I didn’t make as good 
chimneys as I do, I wouldn't 
mark mine either. 

I mark mine ‘‘MacsetH”— 
my own name—because I am 
proud to be known by them. 


My Index — it’s free—tells other reasons | 


why my lamp-chimneys are marked and why 
Tam dto put my name on them. May | 
I send it to you? 


[31] 
Tricked by Dyspepsia 


| The Doctor Couldn’t Tell Where The 
Trouble Lay. 


“For the past seven years I have 
been a victim of dyspepsia and chronic 
constipation and have consulted the 
most noted specialists to be found on 
diseases of this character. None, 
however, seemed to locate the difficul- 
| ty or give relief. In addition to this 
medical treatment, I have resorted to 
the use of many remedies and have 
given them faithful trial, but all to no 
purpose. 

Upon the recommendation of a close 
friend, I purchased a 50c package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and in less 
than five days noticed that I was re- 
ceiving more benefit than from any 
remedy I had used before. I contin- 
ued to use the tablets after each meal 
for one month and by that time my 
stomach was in a healthy condition, 
capable of digesting anything which 
my increasing appetite demanded. 

I have not experienced any return 
of my former trouble, though three 
months have elapsed since taking your 
remedy.” 

We wish that you could see with 
your own eyes the countless other 
bona fide signed letters from grateful 
men and women all over the land who 
had suffered years of agony with dys- 
pepsia, tried every known remedy and 
consulted eminent specialists without 
result, until they gave Stuart’s Dys- 


prt 
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| long baffled physicians. 


Co., 





| 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. | 


pepsia Tablets a trial. Like the doctor 
above, they couldn't locate the seat of 
the trouble, 

Dyspepsia is a disease which has 
So difficult of 
location is the disease that cure seems 
next to miraculous. There is only one 
way to treat dyspepsia—to supply the 
elements which nature has ordained to 
perform this function and to cause 
them to enter the digestive organs, 
supplying the fluids which they lack. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets alone fill 
these requirements, as is shown by the 
fact that 40,000 physicians in the 
United States and Canada unite in rec- 
ommending them to their patients for 
stomach disorders. 

We do not claim or expect Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets to cure anything but 
disordered conditions of the stomach 
and other digestive organs, but this 
they never fail to do. They work upon 
the inner lining of the stomach and 
intestines, stimulate the gastric glands 
and aid in the secretion of juices nec- 
essary to digestion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Ts 
sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box 
One box will frequently effect a per- 
fect cure. If in doubt and wish more 
adequate proof send us your name and 


Tablets are for 


address aml we will gladly mail you 
a sample package free F. A. Stuart 
61 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 











(EVERLASTING | 
MEMORIALS 


“1 find a WHITE BRONZE 
MONUMENT in Simpson, Taylor 
County, West Va., that t& over 
thirty years old and as nice and 
persectasthe day u was set 

C.B. NAY, fh Va 


airmont, W 

Slate, sandstone, nebersnne e end 
marble have all) proved failures 
Granite is going the same way. NO 
STONE can compare with WHITE 
BRONZE in Durability Artistic Eflect 
or Beauty. White Hronze won both 
the gold and Silver medalsat the St 
Louis Ex position in competition with 
a big display of Granite. 


op FREE: Selected designe with 
prices and full imformation. No 
obligation to buy State about how 


y much you feel like investing 

te" AGENTS WANTED. 49 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 

Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, conn J 


SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


BY USING THE 


Rochester Radiator 























|Price from 





$2.00 to 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 
Guaranteed to do all we claim||-—~; 
or money refunded, For hard or 
Write for booklet on heating homes soft coal, 
Rochester Radiator Co., |! waod od or gas.| 


35 Farnace 81., Rochester, N Y, /—-— 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin ng A letter with the words: . 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.’ 

will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous ‘treatment. 








ADVERTISEMENT 











‘DAN PATCH 4:55 


SS 


DAN PATCH |:55, THE PACING KING: 
Trois BEAUTIFUL Proc royR—E 


IN BRILLIANT COLORS 
‘ MAILED TO YOU FREE. 


We have just published a large. colored picture of the above Photo-Engraving, which shows Our World Famous Stallion, Dan Patch 1:55. The picture is }6inches by 21 inches and shows Dan 
in his natural color and as life-like as if you saw him onthe track. It is a picture that would sell for $2.00 if gotten out in a small edition. You can have one of these large and beautiful 
~ —" colored pictures of the fastest harness horse the world has ever seen and champion of the world, Absolutely Free and we will 
: prepay the postage. This picture was made from life and every lover of a wonderful horse should have one. 
WRITE FOR iT AT ONCE. 
ist, Name the paper in which you saw this offer. 2nd, State how much live stock you own or care for. We will then mail the 
picture with postage prepaid. #@ Picture will not be mailed unless you give us this information. Write to ° 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


AFTER EATING ‘INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’’ EVERY DAY FOR 
FOUR YEARS DAN PATCH OPENS THIS SEASON AS FOLLOWS: 


ae | First ‘Start, Galesburg, 1:57. Second Start, Dubuque, 1:58, 
- | Third Start, Minnesota State Fair, 1:56. Fourth Start, Minnesota State Fair, 1:99. 


International Stock Food Factory - 
GR FR is°3 FEEDS ror ONE CENT<= 1 


} We Also Own a Large Factory at Toronto, Canada. Fs 
CASH OAPITAL PAID IN $2,000,000. ; My stallions, Dan Patch 1:55, Cresceus 2:024, Directum 2:05%4, Arion 2:07%, Roy Wilkes 2:06, Buttonwood 2:17 and 
We Manufacture and Guarantee $ my one hundred high-class brood mares and their colts eat ““Iatermational Steck Feed” every day. Dan Patch has eaten 
a ee ae a annie 3 International Steck Food" every day for over four years and during this time has broken Twelve World Records and his 
| ener nee 90 et a Ree Bente Destatectant : physical condition has been marvelous. It will pay you to use it for your Stallions, Brood Mares, Colts, Race Horses, 
Sntornationa! Gempeund Abecshent latevestional Worm Fender : Show Horses, Carriage or Coach Horses and Work horses because it gives more nerve force, endurance and strength. 
International Phene Chicre International Hoof Ointment ° : International Steck Food” Is Prepared From Finely Powdered Medicinal Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks that animals eat 
International Distemper Cure International Sheep Dip ; freely when running wiid and is fed in tablespoonful amounts as an addition to the-tegular gtainfeed. It is equally good 
Internatioaal Foot Remedy International! Caitle Dip : and very profitable to use for Horses, Colts, Fattening Cattle, Cows, Calves, Hogs, Pigs, Sheep or Lambs, because it Purifies 
Setevuational Sette = Eatorentionel Sieg Dip ef the Blood, Tones Up and Permanently Strengthens the Entire System, keeps them healthy and Greatly Aids Digestion 
ee me Gall Care ternational Harnces Soap and Assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from all grain eaten, In this way it saves grain and will 
Bilver Pine Healing Oil | Aleo tre} Jewel Ineubator 3 make you a large extra profit. It sharpens the appetite and will make any horse a good feeder, We do not claim any per 
International Heave Cure Jewel Brooder cent of protein or fat but base our claims on strictly medicinal qualities: We have thousands of reliable testimonials on 
| Gile in our office, and évery pound of “Iaternational Steck Feed” is sold by over 125,000 dealers, on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” 
International Stock Food Co. to refund your moncy if it ever fails. If you desire any further information I will be pleased to have you write me at any time. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. _ M. W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A 














SNR, oe Proprietor of International Stock Food Co., end also of Internationa! Stock Food Farm. 
FN > wa RES ERR foowes sy 


Danger in Accepting Cheap and Inferior Substitutes; Insist on Your Dealer Giving You What You Ask For. There is Always a Personally Profitable Reason For « Desier Trying to Sell You « Substitute By Claiming 16 Just As Good. 























